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LAND SEIZURE IN ITALY 


TaxkING possession of their places of 
employment is not confined to the 
metal workers in Italy. According to 
the Milan correspondent of the Lon- 
don Times ‘the peasants have also 
learned to shout “Vive Lenin.”’ They 
have seized estates at isolated points 
throughout the country, for instance, 
near Rome, Bologna, Ferrara, and 
Treviso, where the Socialists and Co- 
operatives have taken possession of 
the land and divided it into small lots 
among the laborers. The Codperatives 
propose to guarantee the payment of 
a rent fixed by mixed commissions 

i of peasants, landlords, agricultural ex- 
perts, and consumers. This move- 
ment has proceeded farthest, however, 
in Sicily. In the province of Tarpini 
alone, 15,000 acres have been seized. 
There has been little opposition. The 
peasants merely assemble. in bodies of 
one or two thousand, take possession 
ofan estate, raise the red flag over the 
principal buildings, and place armed 
guards at the main points of ap- 
proach. In some parts of the country, 
priests and monks are the leaders; but 
in that case, a white flag instead of a 

is raised over the property. 
few days ago 2000 Catholic peas- 
ats with white flags seized some es- 


tates near Alceamo. They were head- 
ed by the parish priest on horseback 
carrying a big cross. The movement 
is essentially economic, and it is pre- 
dicted that it will change the system 
of Italian land tenure. 


BELGIAN CONGO 


La Lisre Beteique publishes an 
interview with Mr. Franck, the Bel- 
gian Colonial Minister, describing his 
recent visit to Belgian Congo. He 
made part of his inspection by aero- 
plane, covering in that manner three 
hundred miles in three and one half 
hours, including a short stop at a mis- 
sion station. It would have required 
three days to make the same journey 
by steamer. A regular air service has 
been established in the Congo. Hydro- 
planes are likely to be extensively em- 
ployed, because the great rivers serve 
as guides through the wilderness. 

At another stage of his journey the 
Minister traveled by motorcycle, as 
the native trails are quite practicable 
for this vehicle. He visited diamond 
mines producing about 200,000 karats 
annually. The citizens of the little pop- 
ulation centres, which have sprung up 
here and there, wish local self-govern- 
ment, particularly the right to manage 
their own sanitation and public works. 
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The natives are great imitators, and 
have already picked up the art of 
striking. Immediately after the white 
officials struck, a series of native 
strikes occurred involving the colored 
railroad servants and laborers. Native 
strikes are prohibited by law, and the 
leaders were promptly sent home to 
their native villages. Strikes have oc- 
curred among white miners, to pre- 
vent the employment of colored labor 
in skilled positions, this agitation hav- 
ing spread to the Congo from South 
Africa. The native labor movement, 
which has just resulted in serious dis- 
orders in South Africa, seems to be 
spreading widely through the Black 
Continent. 


JAPAN, THE LEAGUE, AND 
AMERICA 


Tue Osaka Mainichi, a radical 
paper of very wide circulation, com- 
ments as follows upon the League and 
disarmament: ’ 


Though there is scepticism in various coun- 
tries regarding the value and validity of the 
League of Nations, there can be no doubt what- 
ever regarding the fact that the League is now an 
entity. Asa matter of fact, the League has been 
steadily fulfilling its duties since January. It is 
true that what has so far been done is mostly of a 
technical character, and it has accordingly not 
attracted much attention, but this is no reason 
why we should be indifferent to the League. 
Moreover, many countries which were not par- 
ties to the Peace Treaty have eagerly joined the 


e. 
Of the work done so far by the League, a note- 
worthy thing is the appointment of an organizing 
committee for the formation of an international 
tribunal of arbitration. But the most important 
question affecting all the countries is disarma- 
ment. So far no concrete views seem to have been 
exchanged regarding this question, but it will 
probably be considered by the League Assembly 
to be held in November. In fact, it is said that 
the principal mission of Admiral Takeshita, who 
will shortly leave for Europe, is to make Japan’s 
position clear regarding the question of dis- 
armament. 
Unfortunately, it is not known what attitude 
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will be assumed by the government 
disarmament, but the people should clearly by 
in mind that the question is one of supreme jp. 
portance. All admit that abolition of armamey 
is desirable as an ideal, but the present state¢ 
affairs in various countries does not permit i 
realization. Above all, America stays out of th 
League, and has decided on a gigantic naval py, 
gramme. At the same time, it is not to Japa; 
interest that she should alone make di 
regarding disarmament, and, therefore, Japan’; 
position regarding this question is a very delics) 
one. 


FRIENDLY comments regarding Ame. 
ica became rather more frequent in 
the Japanese press immediately prio 
to and during the visit of a dele. 
tion of American congressmen to that 
country. Kokumin, which has uni 
recently led the Anti-American cn. 
sade, says: 


Japan and America have always been on tk 
best terms with each other since Japan was opa 
to foreign intercourse. Even to-day the interes 
of one are identical with those of the other, ant 
both always act in unison. But there are alway 
some objectors in any country. Not a few Amer 
cans are hostile to Japan and some Japanese att 
unfriendly to America. The trouble is perhaps 
due to the fact that as the two countries are very 
friendly to each other, they are too frank in thet 
criticisms. It is sometimes found necessary to 
take steps to prevent trouble before it arises, and 
perhaps for this reason influential American ¢it- 
zens have frequently visited this country. ln 
view of the great service they render in im- 
proving the relations of the two peoples, we sit- 
cerely appreciate their labors. 


Chuwo comments: 


The fate of the world will be settled in the 
Pacific. Japan and America can control the # 
lution there. The past is a memory; the futur 
is a dream. Japan and America should study 





first and foremost to guarantee peace in the 
Pacific. The courage and strength of Ameria, 
which hastened the end of the European wii, 
was a historical miracle. The world marveled#t 
the attitude of America which demanded nothing 
but peace. America’s strong point is her pace 
and passive attitude in international 

. . +. America should maintain this 

toward the Pacific. . . . Itis principally thedwy 
of Japan and America to prevent the Pacific froa 
becoming unpacific. We sincerely hope the cor 
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jonal party will find herein the fundamental 
principle of Japanese-American codperation. 


Many other press comments of the 
game general tenor might be quoted. 
Mr. Tokutomi, editor of Kokumin, 
nevertheless scoffs at the narrow vision 
of those who hope for an accommo- 
dation with America, and insists that 
the growing intensity of hostility to 
Japan in America makes an eventual 
war between the two countries inev- 
itable. ‘The same situation which 
once existed between Persia and 
Greece, between Carthage and Rome, 
and in modern times between France 
and Germany, the keen visioned eye 
will detect in the relations of Japan 
and America.’ He concludes with an 
appeal to his people to see things as 
they are, saying: 

The world has become full of ominous prin- 
ciples since the conclusion of the World War. 
The war which was meant to end all war in the 
future has left favorable conditions for planting 
the seeds of war, face to face with a situation full 
of menaces to peace and security. I never can 
bring myself to share the general belief that 
America is inspired only by good intentions, in 
face of the fact that while preaching the gospel 
of world peace on the one hand, she is on the 
other hand steadily proceeding with her pro- 
gramme of naval extension. 


BUSINESS IN FRANCE 


Accorpinc to the London Econo- 
mist, the general business and labor 
situation in France is now ‘surprisingly 
better.’ Increased quantities of coal 
are being received from Germany, in- 

ial unrest seems to have sub- 

» production is increasing, and 
the harvest proves unexpectedly good. 
The business world is consequently ex- 
periencing ‘a feeling of greater calm 

freedom from nervousness than 
has prevailed for many months.’ 
However, the French automobile 

l is depressed, and manufac- 
turers have asked the government to 
Prohibit temporarily all imports of 
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motor cars and parts. Sales have fallen 
off seriously, particularly of trucks and 
heavy vehicles, and factories are reduc- 
ing their staffs. One cause for the de- 
pression is the heavy sale of American 
and British automobiles left behind by 
the army. At the same time, costs 
have risen so rapidly that purchasers 
are sacrificing initial deposits upon 
automobiles ordered several months in 
advance rather than accept delivery 
and pay the balance. The increased 
cost of gasoline and tires is another 
factor in the situation. 


COMPULSORY LABOR IN EAST 
AFRICA 


TuE Bishop of Zanzibar has recently 
issued a pamphlet attacking the sys- 
tem of compulsory labor enforced by 
the British in East Africa. This is the 
latest contribution to the controversy 
which has engaged the attention of the 
British public for some weeks. Com- 
pulsory labor is becoming a familiar 
term in Europe with the creation of 
the so-called labor armies of Russia, 
the enactment of a Compulsory Labor 
Law in Bulgaria, and the advocacy of 
a similar statute in Germany. But the 
application of such a policy to a col- 
ored colony seems likely to revive 
the features of human slavery. Ac- 
cording to the provisions of the act, 
natives are only compelled to do 
‘work of a public nature’ for the good 
of the community. This has been in- 
terpreted so broadly, for instance, as 
to compel the natives to pack cloves 
for private employers, since cloves pay 
twenty-five per cent duty to the 
government. 


GERMANY AND JAPAN 
Dr. Soir, German Chargé d’Affaires 
in Tokyo, in addressing an organiza- 
tion of Japanese business men, finan- 
ciers, and economists in that city, re- 
cently said: 
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German industry, under conditions which 
. keep in view the maxim ‘live and let live,’ should 
be offered opportunities to assist Japanese indus- 
tries with its older experience in the field of 
technique and organization. Germany is poor 
and, at present at least, has no capital at her dis- 
position. In so far, however, as there may still be 
capital, I would joyfully welcome the flowing to- 
gether of German and Japanese capital in com- 


mon enterprises. What is true of coéperation in ° 


industries might also be tried in commerce with 
the same good prospect of success. 


HAPPY LIMERICK? 


Tue following pen picture of con- 
ditions in a typical Irish city is from 
an account of a visit to Ireland, by a 
member of the Irish Transport Work- 
ers’ Union, published in the London 
Daily Herald: 


I was glad to be relieved of the need for cycling 
the twenty-three miles to Limerick, and on arriv- 
al decided to put up at the biggest hotel, the 
Glantworth, as being the safest. It was on the 
side of a street, whereas my usual haunt,: the 
Globe, faces the end of a street, and the memorial 
clock on a tower outside has been shot through 
and smashed by the Black-and-Tans. How- 
ever, I called to see an old friend of mine, who is 
now a Sinn Fein Alderman, and on his invitation 
decided to stay the night, despite rumors of 
raids. In the morning I learned that the Glant- 
worth Hotel had been searched by the police and 
a visitor arrested who had come on the train 
that day. The whole town swarms with military 
R. I. C., and Black-and-Tans. The latter carry 
rifles at the trail through the streets on ordinary 
duty, and every stranger is scrutinized by these 
various forces as if he was necessarily engaged on 
murderous pursuits. One gets the feeling that 
anything may occur on the shortest notice, or no 
notice at all, and that innocence is the same as 
guilt in the eyes of the ‘law’ if you do not wear a 

Union Jack for a waistcoat. 


FALLING PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN 


Accorpine to the Index Number 
of the London Economist, wholesale 
prices dropped 414 per cent during the 
month of September — considering the 
average prices from 1901-1905 as 100 
— and are now 82 per cent lower than 
in March, 1920. 

The London Times attributes this 
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phenomenon, which it discusses jn 
tail, to the fact that prices have oy 
stripped purchasing power. Brit 
foreign orders had been much redug 
The cessation of well paid war-tj 
employment has diminished local 
ing. Prices have been going up 
the supply of commodities has bey 
steadily increasing. 

The peoples’ purchasing power ; 
not likely to rise while the presente. 
cessively high taxes remain. It wy 
shown at the Brussels Conference thi 
this year’s expenses of eleven out d 
twelve European countries will large 
exceed their revenues. In Spain, fy 
instance, a country which had pm 
tically no military expenditures a1 
result of the war but was greatly a 
riched by the war market, the revene 
is only one-half the outgo. In som 
countries, like Poland, the situation 
seems perfectly hopeless. So longa 
such conditions prevail there is litte 
promise that world price levels can k 
stabilized. 

Some of the heaviest declines in Eng 
land have been in metals. Egyptim 
cotton has fallen 100 points in a singe 
day. Rubber is cheaper than almot 
ever before in its commercial history. 
Stocks of woolens are accumulating i 
Yorkshire and clothing factories ar 
running half time. Wheat and othe 
grains, flour, sugar, tea, and coffee are 
also declining. 


IMMIGRATION EXCLUSION IN NEW 
ZEALAND 


A GOVERNMENT bill has been pre 


sented to the New Zealand Parliament 
to give the authorities power to & 
clude from the Dominion at disc 
tion members of any specified race, 
citizens of any specified foreign natioa, 
or any specified individual. Its pur 
pose is to restrict further the 

sion of Asiatics, and of persons 

to the established form of government. 
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B foreigners desiring to settle in New 


wit Zealand must apply in writing for a 


it before leaving their homeland, 
wil unless citizens of their nation have 
been expressly exempted from this 

ision by proclamation. Every im- 
migrant admitted to the country as a 
settler must take an oath of allegiance 
on his arrival. The bill has not yet 
passed Parliament, and is likely to en- 
counter some opposition in that body. 


CHEAPER BOOTS IN EUROPE 

A wone established boot and shoe 
house in London recently opened a 
branch in the Strand, where it sells 
guaranteed all leather boots and shoes, 
supplied by sixteen diffe: ent British 
manufacturers, at the price of twenty 
shillings, or less than $5.00 a pair. Its 
sales average five a minute. Fifty Eng- 
lish manufacturers recently sent rep- 
resentatives to London to bid on an 
inquiry from Yugoslavia, offering thir- 
teen to fourteen shillings, or less than 
#3.50a pair. According to information 
from Vienna, Austrian manufacturers 
can now deliver first class Goodyear 
welt men’s shoes at wholesale for an 
equivalent of $3.50 a pair in American 
currency. Boots of like quality are 
said to cost between $4.00 and $5.00 a 
pair in Germany, and from $6.50 to 
$7.00 a pair in the United States. 


MINOR NOTES 


La Novvette Revue (Paris) pub- 
an interesting report made, in 

1807, by the Paris Prefect of Police, at 
the order of Napoleon, upon the condi- 
tion of the working people of that city. 
Ih the food industries some fourteen 
d persons were employed, of 

whom the butchers were the highest 
They received a maximum of 
francs a week. Bakers received 
{maximum of twelve francs. On ac- 
count of long hours of labor and the 
conditions under which 
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they worked, few of the latter lived 
beyond the age of fifty years. The 
highest wages paid in the building 
trade were those of stone-cutters and 
locksmiths, who sometimes received as 
high as seven francs a day. Shoe- 
makers worked by the piece and were 
paid up to forty sous a pair. 


Some months ago the Cotton Deal- 
ers’ Union of Czecho-Slovakia, pur- 
chased eighty thousand bales of Ameri- 
can cotton under a state guaranty that 
it would be paid for in dollars. The 
subsequent sharp fall in the price of all 
cotton fabrics abroad, which is creat- 
ing panic conditions in Manchester, re- 
sulted in 65,000 bales of this cotton 
being left on the spinners’ hands. The 
accompanying fall in exchange, added 
to the loss due to the fall in price is so 
heavy that Czecho-Slovakia will have 
to lose nearly half a billion crowns on 
the transaction. This has caused a 
violent controversy, since the state, 
the cotton dealers, and the spinners 
are equally adverse to shouldering the 
loss. 


JapaN has recently honored Mr. 
Ernest Fenollosa, an American, born 
in Salem, who resided in Tokyo for 
many years, and was Professor of 
Philosophy in the Imperial University, 
by erecting a monument in his honor. 
Mr. Fenollosa died twelve years ago in 
London, but he had devoted the better 
part of his life to the study of Jap- 
anese art. He is generally credited in 
Japan with having made the govern- 
ment recognize the necessity of caring 
for its national art treasures. He was 
a prime mover in founding the Tokyo 
Academy of Art. During his residence 
in Japan he became a convert to the 
Buddhist religion. After his death his 
ashes were placed on the shore of Lake 
Biwa, near Kyoto, where he studied 
Buddhism. 
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Ex Mercurio publishes, on the au- 
thority of the municipal statistical 
office, some deplorable figures relat- 
ing to social conditions in the Chil- 
ian capital. During the first eight 
months of the current year, 9855 
deaths were reported, and only 7097 
births, or an excess of 2758 deaths. 
Infant and child mortality accounted 
for 4632 of the deaths, while of the 
7097 births 5664 were illegitimate. 


L’Houmanire reports that the French 
newspapers are not permitted’ to pub- 
lish the casualties in Western Asia. It 
prints information received from a pri- 
vate correspondent, that a single regi- 
ment of infantry, the 412th, has lost 
1437 men in killed and missing since 
March sixteenth a year ago. 


AccorpiIne to the Journal Eco- 
nomique Européen, the Moscow gov- 


ernment has just opened for traffic th 
line it recently constructed from 

zan to Ekaterinburg. This cuts 

reduced the journey from Moscoy tj 
the Urals by one half, and is of grey 
importance for the export of Siberia 
grain to Russia proper. 


A PERSONAL correspondent, writiy 
from Bratislava, formerly Pressbuy 
Czecho-Slovakia, thus describes th 
conditions under which students com. 
ing from outside of the city live: 


There was a terrible odor in barracks wher 
they were housed, due to leaking sewer pipes, Tk 
students were packed into small rooms, wher 
they slept on vermin infested paper mattress 
on cold and dirty floors. No lighting was providel 
for them, so that the only way they could lan 
their lessons was to get up early in the mornin, 
study then, and at every possible moment duriy 
the day. They were living on black coffee an 
dry bread. Many of these middle school su. 
dents were in their early teens. Several wer 
barefooted. 


[Revue Politique et Parlementaire (Paris Independent Political and Foreign Affairs 
Monthly), September, 1920] 


UNITED STATES’ DIPLOMACY IN SOUTH AMERICA 


BY E. S. ZEBALLOS 


[No man is better qualified to describe official sentiment in South America toward 
the United States than Dr. Zeballos, formerly Argentine Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Dean of the National Law School at Buenos Aires, and one of the most eminent political 


leaders and thinkers of Spanish America.] 


ReEceEntT events in Bolivia and Peru 
have revived interest in the policy of 
the United States toward the repub- 
lics of the three Americas. 

That policy naturally varies with 
the geography of those countries. We 
may classify it on this basis into three 
phases; an insular policy applying to 
the Island Countries in the immediate 


vicinity of the Great Republic; a Com 
tinental policy applying to Canada, 
Mexico, and Central America; and 4 
South American policy. 

The United States maintains pit 
tectorates or a modified diplomatic # 
zerainty over the countries in its im 
mediate vicinity. It observes to 
Mexico a special attitude, sometime 
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ive and other times moderate, 
Kim hut frequently shaped by the interests 
of private capital. In Canada Ameri- 
cans have made heavy investments 
and have settled in large numbers. 

Toward Central America the atti- 
tude is different because its govern- 
ments are not close enough neighbors 
to create immediate territorial or mili- 
tary embarrassments. The only excep- 
tion is upon the Isthmus of Panama, 
where the Columbian dispute remains 
unsettled. 

Relations between the United States 
and South America are broader and 
freer. Hitherto, they have never been 
complicated by the commercial and 
military motives which have influenced 
the policy of the United States toward 
Mexico, Central America, and the Is- 
land Republics. It is these relations 
between the United States and South 
America which we propose particularly 
to discuss. 

During the presidency of General 
Urquiza, a military dispute arose be- 
tween the United States and Paraguay. 
The Argentine offered to mediate the 
controversy and its good offers were 
accepted. President Urquiza visited 
Assumption personally and persuaded 
the dictator, Lopez, to make conces- 
sions. This inspired such cordial senti- 
ments toward the Argentine in the 
United States that it was the second 
government to recognize our independ- 
ence. It was anticipated only by 
Portugal in that act. 

However, some years later, Hamilton 
Fish, when Secretary of State, treated 
the Argentine minister with surprising 
atogance. He refused even to receive 
@ protest presented by that diplomat 
Yoong a heavy duty, amounting to 

ven cents gold a pound, levied upon 
Argeritine wool. That duty did great 
injury to the citizens of my republic. 
Wool fell so in ‘price’ that graziers sold 
their Sheép to’ brick’ yards for fuel. 


Somewhat later the Supreme Court of 
the United States decided in a private 
suit involving a capture at sea, that 
the Falkland Islands, which Argentine 
claimed, belonged to Great Britain. 
This was, in our opinion, an evasion of 
America’s obligations under the Mon- 
roe Doctrine. 

These facts rather chilled diplomatic 
relations between the two republics. 
The ill feeling persisted until President 
Avellenada decided that there must be 
a change; and personally attended a 
Fourth of July reception at the United 
States legation. Thereafter intercourse 
between the two countries was more 
cordial, although it was still reserved. 
This was because the United States, in 
marked contrast to Europe, showed no 
interest in the economic progress of 
South America. 

Until 1890, the commercial policies 
of the North American republic and of 
the nations south of the equator were 
antagonistic. The protectionist policy 
adopted in 1862 isolated the United 
States. Its merchants lost the impor- 
tant conquests which their merchant 
marine and their-commercial houses 
had made in South America during 
the previous centéry. European mer- 
chants and ship owners displaced them 
completely, and nowhere was this more 
true than in the Argentine. 

However, in 1890 the Republican 
Party, under Blaine, inaugurated a 
Pan-American policy, the first object 
of which was to form a continental cus- 
toms union. But the republics of the 
New World, at their Washington con- 
vention in 1890, prudently and adroit- 
ly checked this effort. They were firm 
for maintaining their economic as well 
as political independence, and without 
wounding the susceptibilities of the 
United States, they made it clear that 
this phase of its Pan-American policy 
was ill chosen. ae 

Subsequently, three other congresses 
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were held, at Mexico, Rio de Janeiro, 
and Buenos Aires. At all these con- 
gresses, and especially at the one held 
at Buenos Aires in 1910, the United 
States showed great moderation and 
skill in promoting its design of dis- 
lodging European commerce and 
capital from the New World without 
wounding the sensitiveness of its sister 
governments. 

The principal result was the estab- 
lishment at Washington of the Bureau 
of American Republics, a great com- 
mercial information centre which all 
American nations contribute to sup- 
port. This Bureau naturally fosters — 
and indeed most ably and on a grand 
scale — the industry and commerce of 
the United States, which are gradually 
regaining influence in South America, 
in spite of the vigorous and efficient 
opposition of the financiers, industrial- 
ists, and merchants of Europe. 

During the last war, European com- 
merce was paralyzed, and the United 
States had a free field. Its merchants 
acquired in all South American Repub- 
lics, and particularly in the rich mar- 
kets of Argentina, positions of first 
rank. They are now endeavoring to 
hold what they have won against re- 
newed competition from Europe. They 
still depend on British shipping, which 
the United States cannot dispense with 
in spite of its efforts to build up an in- 
dependent merchant marine. 

So the latest aspect of United States 
policy in South America is economic. 
The Monroe Doctrine has come to ex- 
press the ambition of the United States 
to keep business Europe rather than 
_ political Europe’ from making Span- 
ish American conquests. For no great 
‘power, eithér in the recent past or at 
the present time, has ventured to 
menace our political independence. 

+ The Washington government’s in- 
terference in the domestic affairs of 
several ‘neighboring republics, its in- 






sistence upon certain provisions in tl 
constitution of Cuba, its cont 
with Columbia, and its disputatioy 
interventions in Mexico, the purpop 
of which has not always been clear, hy 
at times aroused suspicion and fear iy 
South America. However, when th 
European war broke out, Presidey 
Wilson’s humanitarian programme, his 
promises of justice, his express solic. 
tude for the weaker nations, his chan. 
pionship of their independence an 
their right of self-determination, wn 
the lively sympathy of the New Worl, 
The people of South America inte. 


preted his acts and statements ag:| 


solemn promise to respect the sover. 
eignty and dignity of their goven. 
ments. 

Under the impulse of the moment, 
some South American republics per 
mitted themselves to be drawn into 
far-reaching engagements, the cone 
quences of which they did not forese 
and which they now regret. Brazil and 
Uruguay promised to support the i- 
ternational policy of the United State. 
They sent their ministers of foreip 
affairs to Washington to manifest ther 
complete agreement with that goven- 
ment. These two countries seemed pr 
pared to share the fortunes of the 
Great Republic in all future politial 
and economic complications with Ev 
rope. These complications are already 
at the door, and it is difficult to mew 
ure their effects. 

The first rift in the lute occurred i 
case of Brazil. The congress of thst 


‘country hastened to ratify the Peac 
‘Treaty, while it was still under debate 


in the Senate of the United State. 
The rejection of the Treaty by it 





Northern neighbor has caused a dt 


‘agreeable impression in Rio de Janeiro. 


Is that likely to produce further cm 
sequences? If the rivalry betwee 
Great’ Britain and the. United Sta 
grows more ‘acute, and if the interés 
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of the first of these countries and of 
certain other European governments 
come into conflict with those of the 
White House, as they have already 
done in relation to Italy and Turkey, 
what will be the attitude of Brazil? 
Uniguay, intimately connected as it is 
with both Washington and Rio de 
Janeiro, will likewise be in a delicate 
situation. 

Still more embarrassing events have 
ensued on the Pacific side of the con- 
tinent. The war of 1879 between Chile, 
Peru, and Bolivia is not yet wiped off 
the books. Chile still holds the Peru- 
§ vian province and the Bolivian coast 

which it seized at that time, while con- 

stantly affirming its desire for a final 

settlement. Bolivia demands the ac- 

cess to the sea which it possessed be- 
pe- fl fore that war. Peru insists upon the 
-enforcement of the Treaty of Ancon. 
So the real title to these territories is 
still disputed. 

The three governments have tried to 
negotiate directly with each other, in 
order to have the plebiscite provided 
forin the treaty taken; but all the pro- 
posals to that effect proved unaccep- 
table to one or the other of the parties, 
and the diplomatic relations of our 
Pacific powers continue precarious and 
threatening. 

These are the conditions under 
which Chile, Pert, and Bolivia joined 
the League of Nations; and that organ- 
pg sla the tribunal before 

ese parties ought properly to 
bring their case to trial. 

While the Peace Treaty was still 
under discussion at Paris, the contro- 
versy between Chile and Peru reached 
an alarming crisis which threatened to 
result in immediate war. All three gov- 
emments started diplomatic action at 

for the purpose of ingratiating 
mselves with the Supreme Coun- 
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sympathy and support of the United 
States. They all professed unreserved 
adherence to President Wilson’s policy. 

At the moment when this contro- 
versy reached its most acute stage, 
President Wilson was on the ocean en 
route for Paris. The governments of 
Santiago and Lima received a sensa- 
tional telegram from him couched 
in the terms of a superior addressing 
his subordinates. It was a message 
condemning any policy of violence 
and recommending — practically com- 
manding — that the dispute be settled 
by conciliation. 

Every government in the Western 
Hemisphere deplored the humiliating 
position in which these two Republics 
were thereby placed. However, they 
were compelled to observe profound 
silence in view of the delicate situation 
in the world at large. 

This year friction arose between Peru 
and Bolivia which again called forth 
the intervention of the White House. 
The latter addressed telegrams to 
those powers more like reproofs de- 
livered by a teacher to quarreling 
school children than ordinarily diplo- 
matic communications. Public senti- 
ment throughout South America was 
deeply wounded by the tone of these 
telegrams and universal resentment is 
felt because the United States treats 
our governments like ordinary protec- 
torates whose sovereignty is not com- 
plete. American citizens living in 
South America deplore the tone taken 
by their Foreign Office. The Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States in 
Valparaiso has given public expres- 
sion to this sentiment. It addressed to 
the Minister of the United States this 
just and opportune observation: 


The American note to the government of Chile 
relative to its controversy between Peru and Bo- 
livia, as published by the press of this country, 
is grossly mistaken, discourteous, and abso- 
lutely contradictory to the professions of policy 
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made by the American government. It has 
caused serious damage to the good name of 
North America. It has impaired the deep friend- 
ship which the people of Chile have always felt 
for their North American neighbors, and has in- 
spired in them a sentiment of just and intense re- 
sentment. The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, which represents powerful Ameri- 
can interests in Chile, begs your excellency to 
transmit this telegram to the government of 
the United States. It begs, moreover, that im- 
mediate measures be taken by cablegram to 
correct the unhappy impression already pro- 
duced. 


Why has the White House adopted 
such an arrogant diplomatic tone 
toward its sister republics? Is it due 
to the blunders of some subordinate? 
Is it the effect of a premeditated 
policy? 

The people of the United States have 
never required their diplomats to be 
men trained for that career. This gives 
their diplomacy a more or less amateur 
character. Americans who have served 
in the United States diplomatic service 
have themselves criticised their gov- 
ernment in this matter. 

Under the American constitution, 
the State Department is really a 
domestic office, although it deals par- 
ticularly with foreign policies. All 
presidential documents are counter- 
signed by it. It does not bear the title, 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, common 
in many other governments. It is not, 
as in Great Britain, a Foreign Office, 
with ancient traditions rigorously re- 
spected and preserved through the 

centuries. The Secretaries of State and 
the White House staff at Washington 
are not permanent. By tacit agree- 
ment between the political parties, the 
United States still observes the un- 
written administrative law formulated 
by President Jackson in the words, 
‘To the victors belong the spoils.’ 
The representatives of a defeated po- 
litical party make no resistance, but 
voluntarily surrender their offices to 
their adversaries as soon as an election 







goes against them. Consequently th 
State Department is constantly chan 
ing its personnel, from the secretary ty 
many minor officials, excepting clerk 
who are protected by the civil servig 
law. 

Since diplomacy is not regarded y 
a profession, and since diplomat 
traditions do not exist, the Unite 


States does not possess a Forein iz 
Service as we understand it. Thise-§ Ver 
plains why the government oft § out 
adopts attitudes perfectly incompm § jp ; 
hensible to strangers, and tries to appl | Wh 
to international relations purely part- & atti 
san strategy and ideas drawn fron § iny; 
domestic politics. agi 

This is what happened for exampk § pili 
when several Italians were lynched at § men 
New Orleans a quarter of a century § they 
ago. When the government of Ital § poe 
quite properly demanded satisfaction, § Sta 


the White House answered that th I 
matter was entirely one of State juris 
diction in which the Federal Govem- 
ment could not interfere. The sam 
government took an-analagous pos 
tion when Spain protested against rev- 
olutionary expeditions being publicly 
fitted out against Cuba in the Stated 
Florida. 

Equally parochial was the formul- 
tion of the Fourteen Points by Pres- 
dent Wilson. Evolving them in hi 
own mind after his own conceptions 
political philosophy and _ statesmat- 
ship, he carried them over to Europeto 
be applied. He was taken completely 
by surprise there by an inflexible, ce 
tury-old diplomatic procedure, 
which his country had remained 4 
stranger, and which no human powe 
could prevent from shaping the cours 
of peace negotiations. 

The policy of the American StateDe 
partment has been frequently 
by contradictions not only betwea 
two administrations, but even durilg 
the term of the same Secretary 
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State. I could cite many examples, 
but a single one relating to the Monroe 
Doctrine will perhaps suffice. 

The United States has constantly 
proclaimed, as a principle from which 
the country cannot swerve, its opposi- 
tin to the occupation of American 
territories by European powers. Con- 
gquently a violation of this principle 
ought properly to be a cause of war. 
Very well! When the Argentine Re- 
public appealed to it against England 
in claiming the Falkland Islands, the 
White House refused to interfere. Its 
attitude was the same when France 
invaded Mexico. Finally, in 1902, when 
agroup of European powers employed 
military measures to exact the pay- 
ment of certain debts from Venezuela, 
they did not fall afoul of the Monroe 
Doctrine. On the contrary, the United 
States joined the claimants. 

Iam not raising these points as mat- 
ters of criticism; for my friendly senti- 
ment toward the United States is well 
known. I merely am repeating facts, 
often cited by the public men of the 
United States itself, to show that that 
country, which does not possess a real 
Foreign Office, has never followed a 
consistent diplomatic policy. Its rep- 
resentatives speak and write, as a rule, 
with the same crudity of language and 
bluntness of style which they employ 
in dealing with home questions. 

These considerations suggest that 
the tone of the telegrams I have men- 
tioned, which offended us very much, 
were not inspired by the wish to es- 
tablish a protectorate over the whole 
continent or to show disrespect for the 
weaker republics. They were mérely 
typical instances, unhappily all too 
frequent, of want of diplomatic tact. 

On the other hand, we know that 
many prominent political leaders in 
imerica, many newspapers, and a por- 
tion of the public, feel that such a pro- 
tectorate over Latin-America is quite 
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a natural and inevitable result of the 
power of their country. Mr. Wilson’s 
address at Mobile, unconsciously be- 
trayed this widely prevalent and per- 
fectly sincere conviction. It was shown 
in a recent speech by Mr. Bryan, who 
proposed that the United States ac- 
quire all the bonds issued by South 
American governments in Europe. 
The Union would then be the sole 
creditor of its sister republics, and 
thus would deliver them from their 
servitude to European financiers. 

It is only fair to say that the Ameri- 
cans are encouraged in this attitude by 
the equivocal conduct of certain South 
American politicians and governments. 
These overwhelm that country with ap- 
peals for money, and insist on confiding 
to it important affairs and enterprises. 
Whenever they get into trouble with 
another country, they seek the good 
offices and support of Washington. 

Some people in the United States 
are honestly convinced that these are 
spontaneous acts of political submis- 
sion, and that the republics from which 
they eminate regard a protectorate by ‘ 
the Union as desirable and even vitally 
necessary. Possibly some employees 
of the State Department share this 
way of thinking. 

On the other hand, the telegrams 
I mentioned are in flagrant contradic- 
tion with other acts of the present 
American administration. First of all 
is Wilson’s vigorous effort, against the 
opposition of the Republican senators, 
to secure an appropriation to com- 
pensate Colombia for its claim against 
its powerful neighbor, and to restore 
the former cordial relations with that 
government. Likewise, President Wil- 
son has steadily opposed a war with 
Mexico. He has not forgotten what a 
blunder the military intervention at 
Vera Cruz proved to be. This con- 
ciliatory attitude toward Mexico: does 
great honor to President Wilson; for 
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he has had to resist the powerful influ- 
ence of American capitalists, who have 
immense investments in that country 
and who are seeking to start a revolu- 
tion for purely selfish objects. 

To repeat a moment, the Monroe 
Doctrine, so far as it applies to South 
America, is a glorious tradition; but 
one that has had its day. We recall 
with respect and gratitude its moral 
support against Spain a century ago, 
even though that support failed us in 
later instances of European aggression. 
However, the fact that the doctrine 
has outlived its day, does not in the 
least weaken our traditional ties with 
the United States. 

We believe that our Northern neigh- 
bor has recently given the doctrine an 
economic imprint. That idea is not 
popular with certain circles in Wash- 
ington, but the fact is evident. The 
doctrine was enunciated and main- 
tained as one of political protection 
— although strictly theoretical — for 
the Spanish-American countries. But 
when their independence was irrevo- 
cably established, those governments 
realized that neither Great Britain nor 
any other maritime or colonizing power 
would seek to acquire additional 
possessions in the New World. Con- 
sequently, the Monroe Doctrine lost its 
military character, although that is 
the phase of the doctrine emphasized 
when incorporating it in the Treaty of 
Versailles. In this respect it would be 
applicable only in the exceedingly re- 
mote and improbable contingency that 
Europe or Japan should try to con- 
quer America. But in such a case, not 
only the United States, but every 
republic in the New World would 
promptly spring to arms. 

So we must examine clearly the 
reason why the government of the 
United States is trying to ‘galvanize’ 
the Monroe Doctrine into an artificial 
and temporary new lease of life by 


assigning it a new function. That gy. 
ernment would make the doctriy 
serve not only a political-diplomat, 
purpose, but also an economic-diph, 
matic purpose. 

President Wilson clearly enunciate 
the latter and newest aspect of thiy 
doctrine in his Mobile address of 1913 
when he condemned vigorously th 
system of concessions granted by South 
American countries to European cap. 
talists. He emphasized the disting 
tion between concessions such as wer 
granted to foreigners in South Ame. 
ica, and investments which foreig. 
ers were encouraged to make in th 
United States. 

Following the incorporation of th 
Monroe Doctrine in the Treaty of 
Versailles, the government of Sa 
Salvador asked the government of the 
United States its present interprets 
tion of that doctrine. San Salvador 
thus made itself the spokesman of al 
Spanish-America, although its sister 
republics maintained a discreet silence 
In his communication to the Foreip 
Offices of the New World, replying t 
this inquiry, President Wilson failed 
to express himself with diplomatic pre 
cision. He acknowledged that th 
United States proposed to establishs 
‘partial and implicit’ protectorate ove 
its Latin-American neighbors, and that 
this proposal was likely to cause dit 
trust. He affirmed that the Unite 
States’ sole purpose, however, was t0 
cultivate, in a world of peace and 
order, a friendship so sincere that no 
one would henceforth doubt its d* 
interestedness. 

On the other hand, one might mateh 
against these rather declamatory pi 
fessions, the historical fact that the 


United States has interfered in th 


affairs of its neighbor republics 
only diplomatically, but by force df 
arms. Those countries have bed 
agitated by civil wars promoted by 
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American business interests, and possi- 
by local representatives of the 
United States government. We might 
also cite Wilson’s surprising declara- 
tion, to the effect that the United 
States would not henceforth recognize 
any government established by a rev- 
olution. Such an attitude obviously 
implies direct intervention in the 
domestic affairs of sovereign states. 
Moreover, present relations with 
Mexico have become in a way a test 
of the attitude of the White House 
toward all these problems. It was un- 
friendly to President Carranza, but it 
firmly resisted the efforts of certain 
financial interests to overthrow that 
government. What will be its atti- 
tude toward the new administration 
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San & of that country? ; 

ft Ihave said that the United States 
ret @ does not have a well-defined inter- 
ado @ national policy. Its foreign pro- 
fal gramme is always the plaything of 
ist domestic party politics. This fact 
ne. keeps the relations of the governments 
ei of the New World toward each other 





inacondition of distressing uncertainty. 
All Latin-America wants to know what 
the final attitude of the United States 
will be toward the smaller republics. 

At the time I write this article, the 
United States government has recently 
taken: the initiative in a new plan for 
tightening and solidifying the bonds 
between the Union and the nations of 
South America. President Wilson ad- 
vocates, in substance, a confederation 
of all the American republics, to be 
tiled by a body composed of delegates 
from each of them, with an interna- 
tional high court of justice sitting at 
Washington. This would amount to a 
recognition of the hegemony of the 
United States. Argentine and Brazil 
discreetly refused to discuss this pro- 
posal. The Congress of Chile rejected 

in a secret session. 

The president of Uruguay, doubt- 
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less acting in agreement with the White 
House, suggested this proposal to the 
Latin-American governments, but it 
has failed utterly of acceptance. Peru 
alone is willing to join its destiny with 
that of the United States. In order to 
strengthen its ties with that nation, it 
has proposed that the new president- 
elect of the United States should visit 
all the important governments of 
South America before his inaugura- 
tion, and in particular, the government 
of Argentina. The Peruvian Foreign 
Office actually addressed a telegram 
to all the South American republics, 
inquiring the attitude which their peo- 
ple would take toward such a flying 
visit. It also indicated in its com- 
munication the character of the politi- 
cal declarations which, in the opinion 
of Peru, it was desirable for the new 
president to make on this occasion. 
The editor of La Prensa, a leading 
newspaper of Buenos Aires, inter- 
preted the sentiment of the continent 
with tact and precision as follows: 


1. A visit by the president-elect of the United 
States to the Argentine Republic and to other 
important republics of South America, would 
help to allay distrust and to strengthen the sym- 
pathy which these countries cherish toward the 
fatherland of Washington, Lee, and Lincoln. 

But were he to pass by our smaller republics, 
would not that cause resentment ? Would such 
a short visit be really profitable? These are 
doubtful points which our diplomats should 
settle. The president-elect might send represen- 
tatives to greet, in his name, the countries which 
he could not visit personally. And however 
short the trip, it would be interpreted as an 
honor for our republic and an act of courtesy 
which we should highly appreciate. 

2. The important governments of South 
America are perfectly aware of the great ob- 
stacles a president-elect would have to over- 
come in order to make such a trip. They be- 
lieve, however, that such a series of personal 
visits would constitute a political action capable 
of attaining the object in view, and one which 
would have a profound effect on international 
relations. 


_ 8. It is not the place for us to express an | 
opinion regarding the policy which the president- 
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elect of a friendly nation should adopt when he 
takes over his high office; but South America, 
and in particular, the Argentine Republic, will 
be deeply interested in having this policy a fruit- 
ful one in promoting cordial friendship and re- 
ciprocal and reasonable codperation among the 
American nations. 

4. Regarding the question from the stand- 
point of an Argentine citizen, the policy of the 
United States, which will suit us best, is one 
which bases the friendship of tue two countries 
upon an unalterable recognition of their right to 
equality, independence, and justice. 


Thus we see the evolution of the 
Monroe Doctrine, from a policy of 
political protection to one of economic 
protection. 

We South Americans criticise, at 
times, certain acts of the United States; 
but we do it in a spirit of friendship, 
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on a basis of equality, and for the py, 
pose of mutual understanding. We, 
it in the same spirit with which » 
criticise our own senators and dep. 
ties and cabinet officers, in order jy 
arrive at wise conclusions, which yi 
best promote international harmony, 

We are interested parties in th 
development of the continental polj 
of the United States. We, therefore, 
have a right to express our opinion, 
We cannot consent that the Unite 
States should speak alone for the whok 
group of American republics when af. 
dressing other governments. But wr 
do not believe that the people of that 
great country would, themselves, e. 
dorse such a pretension. 


[La Revue de Geneve (Swiss Independent Literary and Political Monthly), September| 
ITALY’S ROLE IN THE PEACE DRAMA 


BY GUGLIELMO FERRERO 


[The following article continues the topic discussed by the author in our last issue, 
under the title ‘ America’s Réle in the Peace Drama.’ 


Irauy, like the rest of the world, 
welcomed the armistice with a de- 
lirium of joy. For a few weeks the na- 
tion surrendered itself to an intoxica- 
tion of enthusiasm and hope. When 
President Wilson visited the King late 
in December, he was received as a true 
saviour. His journey was a continual 
ovation. 

Nevertheless, silent forces were at 
work beneath this enthusiasm and ju- 
bilation. Political parties were lining 
up and training their batteries on each 
other. The Socialists, astounded by 
the complete and decisive victory of 
the Entente so contrary to their proph- 


ecies, stood aside waiting to profit by 
the blunders of the conquerors. 1 
interventionist parties exhibited two 
tendencies hitherto held in check by 
the war, one toward nationalist sel- 
assertion, and the other toward de 
mocracy. The Nationalists clai 

first and foremost the material fruils 
of victory, new territories, colonies 
and economic concessions. The Dea 
ocrats were intent mainly upon é 
general reorganization of Europe W 

would guarantee the peace necessal) 
for reconstruction.- The Nationalist 
claimed not only what was guarall 

Italy by treaties, but were ardent 
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yocates of annexing Fiume and Dal- 
matia. The Democrats championed 
the League of Nations, which the So- 
cialists opposed with virulent hostility 
from its first suggestion. 

Beyond doubt, public opinion, at 
least among that section of the people 
which interested itself in the peace 
terms, was much more favorable to the 
Nationalist than to: the Democratic 
tendency. Nearly all the old advocates 
of neutrality rallied to the Nationalist 
movement. The upper classes were 
particularly aroused over Fiume and 
Dalmatia: On the other hand, the 
League of Nations left them cold or 
hostile. A convention called at Milan 
in the middle of December, 1918, to 
start a propaganda in favor of the 
League was an utter failure. 

Are we to conclude that victory ex- 
cited again all the selfish nationalist 
passions in Italy, which seem to have 
been extinguished during the peril of 
the war? That would be an exaggera- 
tion. The common people were not 
interested in the League of Nations 
because they did not understand its 
abstract and complicated organiza- 
tion; but they did hope and await a 
certain and durable peace as the prize 
of victory——a guaranty that the 
horrors which they had witnessed 
during the past three years should not 
return. This desire had become all- 
powerful during the last year of hostili- 


ties; for after Caporetto, peace, justice, , 


and an end of wars in universal recon- 
ciliation, had been promised generously 
to the Italian people so as to keep up 
their courage. Although the rank and 
file of the nation did not participate 
directly in the struggle between the 
nationalist and the democratic ten- 
y, they were not indifferent to its 
remults. They were chiefly interested 
in having the peace a permanent one 
instead of a short truce in preparation 
new wars. 
VOL, 20-NO. 1022 
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One should not judge the chauvinist 
agitation which sprang up in Italy 
after the armistice by the rhetorical 
exaggerations of its leaders. What was 
the real demand of the great majority? 
What the treaties had guaranteed us, 
plus Fiume and all Dalmatia. Now 
Fiume ought not to have raised diffi- 
culties. It is true that the treaty of 
London assigned Fiume to Croatia; 
but at the end of 1918, Croatia no 
longer existed. It had been absorbed 
by Yugoslavia. Furthermore, its as- 
signment to Croatia was not an en- 
gagement made to that country, but 
an agreement among the four signatory 
powers to the Treaty, which they were 
free to modify at any time. Finally, it 
seems that in 1918, after the destruc- 
tion of the Austrian Empire, the wishes 
of Fiume itself should have been con- 
sulted. They were never doubtful. It 
is true that giving Fiume to Italy 
would involve the transfer to that . 
country of a-certain number of Slavs. 
But either the Italians must be sacri- 
ficed to the Slavs or the Slavs to the 
Italians, and in that case, it would 
seem that Italy had a right to first con- 
sideration. After all, Italy has occu- 
pied a larger sphere in the history of 
civilization than Croatia or Serbia. 
No real interest would have been en- 
dangered by allotting us Fiume and 
the small tract of territory necessary 
for its existence. If the two most im- 
portant ports on the Adriatic had fal- 
len to Italy, nothing prevented de- 
veloping other ports. Moreover, Italy 
would have given every commercial 
guaranty required. The Adriatic is a 
closed sea, very important for Italy, 
but relatively unimportant for France 
and England. America has practically 
no interests there. 

Dalmatia presented a more complex 
and delicate question. The treaty of 
London had prejudiced its status by 
assigning Italy part of Dalmatia. It is 
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debatable whether Dalmatia is Italian 
or Slavic, but one cannot question its 
unity for centuries. How could France, 
England, and Italy presume to cut a 
small nation like that into two parts 
by a geographical meridian, as if it 
were a colony in darkest Africa, at a 
time when they were proclaiming to 
the whole world that they were fight- 
ing for the rights of small nations? Was 
that an example of the respect shown 
by western democracies for the will 
of such nations? The Italians who 
claimed all Dalmatia in 1918, were 
more logical than the authors of the 
treaty of 1915. 

Dalmatia has an Italian population 
whose fate cannot be a matter of in- 
difference to Italy, and whose loyalty 
to our country touches us deeply. But 
the immediate annexation of the coun- 
try would*involve grave strategic 
difficulties. History shows that Dal- 
matia cannot be held by itself alone. 
Every Power which in the course of 
history has conquered Dalmatia from 
the sea, has been forced sooner or later 
to invade the interior, across the moun- 
tain chain which runs parallel with the 
coast, and to occupy the vast inland 
region beyond these ranges. The 
coastal mountains could not form a 
frontier for Italy, because they would 
be too dangerous a frontier. An army 
defending them would not have suffi- 
cient space to manceuvre between the 
summits and the sea. Its first defeat 
would be its ruin. 

In a word, the annexation of Dal- 
matia would force Italy eventually to 
acquire territories beyond the coastal 
ranges; that is, to become a Balkan 
Power, or a Power with Balkan in- 
terests like former Austria. We cannot 
tell to-day whether this would be a 
blessing or a curse for Italy. It is evi- 
dent, however, that a peace plan in- 
tended first of all to assure European 
tranquility and to remove causes of 


‘opponents, and of public opinion, ® 
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future conflicts would hardly includ 
Italy’s annexation of Dalmatia. Ey. 
rope, if really desirous of escaping 
from the era of disaster which culnj. 
nated in the World War, would tk 
within its rights in demanding that 
Italy view this question from the 
standpoint of the general good. Ey. 
rope, in this case, would be obeyed, 
What I have called the Democratic 
party appreciated the importance of 
this problem, and in spite of the power. 
ful interests arrayed against it, would 
have won a victory, providing the 
national interests of the Italian regi. 
dents of Dalmatia had been adequately 
safeguarded. 

It is unjust, therefore, to reproach 
Italy with having shown excessive 
greed for territory after the armistice, 
The whole country was rejoicing at 
ending such a horrible war by so com- 
plete a victory. The masses awaited 
passively but with confidence the 
definitive and beneficent peace which 
had been promised them, and which 
was to restore their old-time pros 
perity, security, and happiness. One 
political party succeeded in exciting 
the nationalist sentiment of the edu 
cated classes, but a majority of that 
party demanded nothing unreasonable. 
The only debatable point in its pro- 
gramme was Dalmatia, but excessive 
demands there would have been checked 
by the other party I have mentioned, 
which was mainly intent upon securing 
an enduring peace. The Socialists 
stood aside watching keenly every 
movement of the government, of its 
order to use its criticism of the Peace 
Treaty as an instrument of agitation. 
But at that time, no one paid muc 
attention to the Socialists. Socialist 
journals never had such a poor circult- 
tion as during those months. Perfect 
order prevailed throughout the country. 

How does it happen, then, that from 
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a situation so full of promise, there 
should have resulted in such a brief 

of time the frightful moral 
and political disorder in which the 
country now finds itself? Why is it now 
suffering from an epileptic attack which 
threatens to suffocate it? 

As I pointed out in my article upon 
America’s Réle in the Peace Drama, 
our Italian public failed utterly to un- 
derstand the play then staged at Paris. 
It did not see that England’s refusal to 
discuss the freedom of the seas de- 
stroyed the alliance against Germany 
at the very opening of the Conference. 
Our people could not realize that this 
unhappy beginning would drag behind 
ita long train of tragic consequences. 
Long after the Great Powers at Paris 
had become entangled in the difficulties 
Idescribe, Italy, like France, England, 
and America, still imagined they could 
redraw the political map of Europe 
and the world in complete liberty, and 
that the happiness of every country 
depended on their good will and wis- 
dom. What was the result? 

It saw England declare that the 
agreement with Italy regarding Asia 
Minor was no longer valid because it 
conflicted with British interests. It 
saw Mr. Wilson declare that he would 
not recognize the treaty of London 
concluded by Italy, France, England, 
and Russia in 1915, which fixed the 
tights of each country in case of vic- 
tory. It saw France and England 
avow with regret their inability to en- 
force that treaty against Mr. Wilson’s 
Wishes. Thus all treaties made during 
the war became mere scraps of paper. 
It saw England grant us with ill grace, 
in February, 1918, a loan of thirty 

ion pounds sterling, on the condi- 
tion that Italy should ask for no more 
money, and should make the debt a 
Claim against the indemnities 
it from its enemies. It saw for- 
mer Slavs subjects of the old Austro- 
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Hungarian monarchy — Croats and 
Slovenes, who fought our Italian troops 
with hostility and hatred up to the last 
Austrian offensive on Piave, in June, 
1918, welcomed at the Peace Confer- 
ence among the victors, under the be- 
nignant eyes of the Allies and Mr. Wil- 
son. It saw them demand for the 
Yugoslavs Trieste and the Isonso 
frontier. It had reason to suspect that 
these pretensions were supported by 
people close to Mr. Wilson. Italians 
saw themselves accused of imperialism 
because they claimed territory which 
had been considered, since 1848, as be- 
longing to the Italian nation by lan- 
guage, history, and the desire of its in- 
habitants. It saw Poles, Czechs, 
Yugoslavs, and Greeks profit shrewdly 
by the eagerness of the Entente to en- 
circle Germany by an invincible mili- 
tary cordon, in order to claim territory 
belonging to other nationalities, whose 
people are bitterly opposed to coming 
under the domination of their new 
masters. It saw the Conference try to 
justify its decisions by transparently 
sophistical interpretation of the Four- 
teen Points, and force their author to 
approve these misinterpretations. It 
saw the Conference play fast and loose 
with the principle of national self-de- 
termination, until it robbed that prin- 
ciple of force and value. It saw the 
future peace, of the world disappear 
from the programme of the Confer- 
ence; the vital question of disarma- 
ment shelved as if it did not exist; the 
very conception of a League of Nations 
made a plaything of the Great Powers; 


-and all the world convinced that the 


recent war is but the prelude to a later 
and more gigantic conflict of arms. 
Then, of a sudden, when it came to 
deciding the fate of Fiume, a little 
town of twenty-five thousand people, 
Italy saw a complete face about. 
Treaties which had been disregarded in 
previous instances suddenly became 
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sacred. The Fourteen Points, which 
had become so flexible, immediately 
were laws of bronze. The population 
affected counted for nothing. One 
man’s opinion was to decide the fate of 
a human community which he had 
never seen nor known, at the end of a 
war where millions of men had sacri- 
ficed their lives to free the world from 
tyranny. The most impressive mani- 
festations of the will of a people were 
without effect on President Wilson. 
Italy saw its Allies paralyzed, hesita- 
ting, almost ill-willed, and abandoning 
it in its distress. It saw the Fiume 
question troubling the labors of the 
Conference as if the fate of the whole 
world hung on that little city, after the 
members had silently and swiftly 
divided great kingdoms. 

At the bottom, the question of 
Fiume, small in itself, has had a por- 
tentious effect upon domestic condi- 
tions in my country. Yet the decis- 
ion regarding that city was merely an 
exhibition of personal, petty resent- 
ment on the part of President Wilson. 
Forced constantly to yield one point 
after another of his programme, he now 
and then would become obstinate on 
some arbitrarily selected point; and 
then it was impossible to move him. 
This was an inevitable evil, arising 
from his absurd position as a make- 
believe but powerless arbiter. Fiume 
was one of these accidental balking 
points. Certain errors of ours en- 
couraged his opposition. But what 
outraged public sentiment of Italy 
was to be defeated in its rights by the 
will of a single individual. If the Ameri- 
can people had stood behind Mr. Wil- 
son in the Fiume question, or if there 
had been some other great force of that 
kind opposing us, Italy would have re- 
signed itself more easily. But this pic- 
ture, of one man matching his will 
‘ against the will of a whole nation, 
seemed to Italy insufferable tyranny, 
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particularly after a war fought oste, 
sibly for liberty and democracy. Why 
happened then to the Italian people) 
Unable to see any thread of reaggy 
running through the tragedy of erroy 
of which it was the victim, the natig 
hit upon a simpler solution. It pe. 
suaded itself that it had been deceive 
and betrayed by its Allies. They prom. 
ised everything when they neede 
Italy’s help but turned their backs on 
the country as soon as the war wa 
finished. Italians almost to a man per 
suaded themselves that the peace was 
nothing but a brutal division of booty, 
where thestrongest took everythingand 
trod justice and fair play under foot, 
The Italian people became convince 
that the two Anglo-Saxon powers hat 
entered into a secret compact to mo- 
nopolize the world and its wealth. They 
fancied that Mr. Wilson was so obsti- 
nate in the Fiume matter because 
American capitalists wanted to con 
trol the port and through it the com 
merce of the Adriatic. They set down 
Mr. Wilson as a false prophet, asa 
hypocritical idealist, as a false judge, 
who concealed under his humanitarian 
creed the greedy covetousness of an ut- 
scrupulous imperialist. 

This is the picture which Italy- 
that is to say the governing classes of 
the country — painted of the Peace 
Conference and its outcome. Thats 
the state of mind created in the cout- 
try during the first half of 1919. Italy 
is persuaded up to to-day, that it was 
deceived and betrayed by its Allies 
That is a conviction which has become 
firmly rooted in the mind of the nation. 
It is a false conviction and no one te 
grets it more than myself. But I ask 
the readers who have followed this long 
explanation, if that state of mind, ® 
painful for Italy and so dangerous for 
Europe, is not a logical effect of the i- 
coherent and confused way in W 
peace problems were handled at the 













Conference? The Allies are right in 
complaining that they are unjustly 
condemned; but they are wrong in at- 
tributing this to the intentional malice 
orthe morbid excitability of the Italian 
piblic. The cause is much deeper. It 
must be sought in the blunders of the 
Allies in all their policies. It must be 
sought, above all, in the weakness with 
which France, America, and Italy per- 
mitted England to evade its duty of 
wttling the question of the freedom of 
the sea, and thus to render impossible, 
byexcluding America, a systematic re- 
organization of Europe. The ultimate 
cause of the world’s great disappoint- 
ment lies there. 

The only way to cure an ill is to learn 
its true cause. This is why I have de- 
voted so much space to analyzing the 
state of mind in Italy. It will be absurd 
to try to change existing sentiment un- 
less we realize that it is not a product 
ofspontaneous generation but the prod- 
uct of definite events which occurred 
in Europe after the armistice. 

The resulting moral crisis has prac- 
tically destroyed the Democratic par- 
ty, which sought to reconcile Italy’s 
national interests with the general in- 
terests of: Europe. That party might 
have won the overwhelming support 
of the country, if the Peace Conference 
had studied sincerely to reorganize 
Europe by a peace based on reciprocal 
sacrifices. In that case the conference 
would have possessed moral authority 
to insist that Italy sacrifice its desires 
in Dalmatia to the greater good of uni- 
versal peace. This would have hap- 
pened if the Fiume question had been 
promptly and justly settled. But 

ent Wilson’s obstinacy con- 
verted Fiume’s fate, for Italy, into a 
matter of national dignity and honor. 

question for Italy is no longer 
solely one of national rights. The 
country is now determined to prove to 
iteelf and to the world that the Peace 
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Conference dealt with it differently 
than it did with other powers, and un- 
justly discriminated against it. Under 
such circumstances how could we ex- 
pect the people to support a party 
which counseled them to keep the 
general interests of Europe first in view, 
which insisted that Italy’s interests 
were inseparable from the general in- 
terests of Europe at a time when Eu- 
rope showed itself totally unconscious 
of such general interests? How can 
you ask the Italian people to make 
national sacrifices in behalf of a general 
peace, when no Powers, outside of 
Italy, show any real interest in pro- 
moting general peace? 

So our Democratic party has been, 
if not destroyed,-at least greatly weak- 
ened by the vicissitudes and acts of the 
Peace Conference. It could not be 
otherwise. However, that was the 
party which supported the Allies. It 
was the party which had most val- 
iantly championed Italy’s association 
with the Allies. And a most serious 
thing the decadence of this party is 
likely to be, in the silent but stern 
struggle for which Europe is now 
girding its loins. 


[Za Revue Mondiale (Paris Popular 
Literary Bi-Monthly), June 15] 
A FRENCH WOMAN IN 

GERMANY 


BY GERMAINE PICARD 


JANUARY 1, 1920—TIt is decided. 
My husband has accepted the post. 
We leave to-morrow for occupied 
Germany. Undoubtedly we shall have 
some interesting experiences and I am 
delighted. The plan pleases me more 
than the naval appointment which we 
might have had. 

But though I have been so eager to 
go, I feel some apprehension now the 
thing is settled. Undoubtedly, my hus- 
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band’s uniform will be respected by 
our enemies, but what about me? 
What will be my reception? In view 
of the way they acted here in France, 
I shall not wish to have much to do 
with them. But I cannot ignore them 
entirely if I am going to live there. 
Then my knowledge of German is that 
of a pickaninny. If it were only my- 
self, too. But we are taking also our 
little laddie, with all the impression- 
ability of his two years. Will I not be 
constantly worried about him? Then 
how will the people treat ‘the little 
Frenchman?” 

January 5 —I cannot read the pre- 
ceding lines without a smile. But how 
could I have foreseen how it was going 
to turn out? It took a rather long 
journey to bring me face‘to face with 
the people who have become such a 
tragic memory for us during the past 
five years. Our whole railway trip was 
in company with our Allies, in cars 
‘reserved for officers,’ without being 
troubled with customs formalities or 
meeting the people of the country 
through which we passed. An auto- 
mobile was waiting for us at the rail- 
way station and took us directly to the 
hotel. There the imposing porter and 
his assistant welcomed our little boy 
with smiling delight, patting his 
cheeks. I do not like such attentions 
very well even when shown by French- 
men, and almost boiled over with 
repressed indignation. But my little 
son made no protest, although he al- 
ready has learned to distinguish a Bel- 
gian from a villainous Bosche in his 
picture book. 

Without any request on our part, a 
little child’s bed was brought to our 
room a moment after our arrival. The 
linen was of the best quality. How- 
ever, it is the only real linen we have 
seen; for though our dinner cost thirty 
marks and we have a gypsy orchestra, 
our table cloth and serviettes are of 
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is for me the first evidence of git 
revenge. The people who spent fymi 
years driving our children from th 
cradles, must now provide cradles f 
the children of the conquerors. 
January 7— We have found q 
apartment. Much easier than it woul 
have been at Paris. I merely wentt 


for each, and informed me the sun 
total. 

We occupy the first floor of a d. 
tached house. The ground floor is 
tenanted by the owner, who is a 
architect. A Parisian barber does not 
salute his customers as obsequiowly 
as this man salutes us whenever w 
pass. It is all right if he wishes to copy 
French politeness, although his co 
pulence rather impedes his grace 
Several other surprises were reservel 
for us when we moved in. An @ 
graving which we had not seen at the 
time of our first visit then, occupied 
the place of honor. Do you know whit 
the subject was? A symbolical figure 
of Alsace embracing her deliverer, # 
victorious poilu. It was drawn by 
Sadatier and bore the legend ‘Mera 
Our architect had gone the picture 
itself one better, by draping a littl 
French flag over one of the corners. 

January 9— After our apartment, 
came the question of servants. You 
do not have to make endless journeys §° 
to employment offices here. I adver 
tised in a local paper, stating that we 
were French, and, at next mornilg 
between ten and eleven, a steady pit 
cession of applicants appeared, s& 
tracted by the prospect of a table fur- 
nished by the French government 
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hundred marks salary; which last is 
ral here, although at present rates 
wmof exchange it amounts to only twenty 
ox twenty-five francs a month in our 

, money. 
— Do not fancy for a moment that 
these people entered the house as 
ymourly enemies. I have not had such ex- 
cellent service since the scarcity of do- 
ng oumestics first became acute at Paris. 
when They fawn like dogs on their masters, 


iy Mreassured. A Frenchman is regarded 
merely in the light of a desirable cus- 
tomer, whom the merchant wants to 
keep and whom he strives to serve well 
for that reason. He is the only one — 
thanks to the higher purchasing power 
of his money which is multiplied by 
the rate of exchange — who can afford 
to buy many things which the Ger- 
mans would like to buy, but cannot on 
acount of the high prices. If you 
want to be well served and to have 
priority of service, talk French. 

There seem to be no fixed prices; for 
the price indicated in marks will be 
changed the next day, either because 
themerchant wishes to stimulate trade 
ot because the depreciation of German 
money enables you to buy for twenty 
fanes what cost-thirty francs yester- 
tay. When I came, the mark was 
vorth twenty-three centimes instead 
lone hundred twenty-five. To-day it 
8 worth only fourteen centimes. 

time, you can get for three hun- 
cs an American bureau which 
vould cost twelve hundred francs in 
France. Milk, of which our little boy 
8 a litre every day, costs forty 

or four sous! 

January 11 — This evening word 
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arrives that the treaty has been rati- 
fied. There are no manifestations of 
sentiment. Were it not for the news- 
papers, we should know nothing of it. 
So we are to stay here under the pro- 
tection of our troops until January 10, 
1935 — assuming that our occupation : 
is not prolonged by failure to comply 
with some of the peace terms. 

January 12 — My husband has left 
for two days’ absence on business be- 
yond the occupied zone. The railway 
men are on a strike, so he will make his 
four hundred mile journey in an auto. 
His traveling companion is a German 
appointed by the government to assist 
him. I feel less at ease. We are 
strangers in a hostile country. It has 
taken a few days to understand what 
that means; but just beyond our out- 
posts are our enemies in their own land. 
The black and gold uniform has sharp 
eyes. Will it be able to repress its 
hatred of the conqueror? 

January 17 — My fears have again 
proved groundless. None of my wor- 
ries came true. As soon as my hus- 
band arrived at Dusseldorf, where the . 
factories and shops‘closed before dark 
on account of the scarcity of coal, he 
took refuge in the theatre. All the 
seats were already taken, but he was 
offered the director’s box. Between the 
acts, the public regarded him curiously 
but respectfully. He met officers of the 
new Reichswehr, as stiff and erect as 
their Prussian predecessors. On leav- 
ing the theatre, he noticed a poster at- 
tached to a neighboring pillar warning 
that mobs would be dispersed with ma- 
chine guns, and that anyone captured 
bearing arms would be shot. This was 
his first information that the city had 
been the scene of a new Spartacan up- 
rising two days previously, in which 
five had been killed and _ several 
wounded. Such incidents did not pre- 
vent people from going to the theatre, 
dancing, and dining well! 
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January 19 —I often wonder when 
I am out walking, what the veterans 
have done with their Iron Crosses. 
They certainly have vanished from the 
occupied territory. Neither do I see 
any wounded. Are they ashamed to 
‘appear in public likewise? I am told 
that as soon as one crosses to the non- 
occupied territory, they are as numer- 
ous as in France, and are frequently 
met soliciting charity in their uniforms. 
Here I have not seen a single one. And 
their black and white ribbons which 
were so prodigally distributed! Why 
does no one wear those? 

I continue to be astonished at their 
dullness. I asked to have a telephone 
installed. A courteous official told me 
it would take six months. They had 
no extra instruments in stock and no 
prospect of receiving them. I then 
applied at headquarters, and one was 
put in three days later. Labor is re- 
ported hard to get. I merely telephone 
saying I am a ‘captain’s wife,’ and an 
hour later a man is at my door. 

January 20— We have just been 
to the Imperial Theatre. They gave 

the first of the great Wagnerian cycle. 
It was an odd audience. The loges 
and front balcony seats are reserved 
for officers. The general staff oc- 
cupies the imperial loge, still or- 
namented with a great eagle and with 
a monogram, ‘W. II.’ The Germans, 
fervent votaries of Wagner, crowded 
the other seats. They do not add to 
the elegance of the audience. They 
look clumsy. The old university men 
have scarred faces. How can I de- 
scribe the charge which these famished 
people made upon the buffet between 
the acts! Bear in mind that the presen- 
tation lasts from five to nine hours. 
The way the sandwiches disappeared 
was a miracle. 
January 23—This morning there 
was a general review. It was a moving 
spectacle for me to watch our infantry- 
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men and engineers, in their steel ly 
mets and blue uniforms, our shy 


shooters in khaki and red caps, oi 


cavalry and our artillery with 
pieces still camouflaged, our tanks 
our auto guns — all defiling in faulth 
order through Kaiser Strasse and Yj 
helm Strasse before the monument 
Bismark. Had it happened in Frang; 
the streets would have been empty anf 
the procession would have passed ly 
fore lines of closed shutters. Her 
everyone was at the window or in tk 
street. Little urchins were in the fini 
rank. Every day after school, they 
flock to see the guard mount before the 
Grand Ducal Palace, where our Com. 
manding Officer has established his 
headquarters. During the review, the 
staid and steady. people of the tom, 
bourgeoisie and workingmen alike 
were ranked along the sidewalk. Man 
of them were veterans of 1914 and 
1917. As they watched our troops pas 
by perfectly disciplined and equipped, 
they doubtless compared them with 
the last German troops, who left the 
city demoralized and in disorder, ani 
whose pictures we still see displayed in 
the shop windows. 

When the colors passed, gloriously 
torn and tattered in the storm d 
battle, it was not necessary to issue aly 
order. Every head was uncovered and 
the policemen stood stiffly at salute. | 
noticed, however, that even the most 
impassive faces reflected a momentary 
emotion when our tanks, the mot 
modern agencies of our victory, pas® 

January 26—I1 keep forgetting 
where I am. Sundays I hear groups 
young men and women under my Wil- 
dow returning home after some mefy 
excursion. Their simple and naive 
songs recall the light-hearted shepherds 
of ancient story. Are these really 
people who planned or approved # 
many abominable crimes? 

January 27 —It is the Emperor’ 
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birthday. During the war, it was Ger- 


ii many’s national holiday; and I dreaded 
wits approach. I feared that some un- 


t incident might occur. The 
first thing this morning, I looked to see 
what the papers said. They are 


strongly monarchist. The show win- 
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dows of the photograph shops, even of 
those which exhibit most prominently 
map shots taken at the time of Foche’s 
visit, always keep a corner for pictures 
of the Imperial family. Certainly the 
Germans are a peculiar nation. Not 
one newspaper alluded to the fact that 
Wilhelm was sixty-one years old, and I 
did not see a single flag flying in his 
honor. : 

January 29 — A new trip this time 
to the real Germany, and I am to go, 
too. My busband said, when we left, 
that it was better not to speak French 
in Frankfurt. There had recently been 
upleasant incidents. It was unneces- 
sary to cause new provocations so he 
wore a civilian suit. Here, one’s first 
impression is less reassuring. Field 
gray soldiers, carrying arms and wear- 
ing their heavy trench helmets, are on 
guard at the station. 

But my nervousness was soon over. 
Attheexit wasa triumphal arch of green 
boughs, carrying the white and red 
colors of Frankfurt before its annexa- 
tion to Prussia. A single inscription 
was Visible in the midst of the greenery: 
‘Welcome Home.’ They were expect- 
ing the return of the war prisoners from 
France. No allusion to the war ap- 
peared. Nowhere did I see the sinister 
Prussian flag, whose black and white 
stripes suggest a mourning letter. Nei- 
ther did I see the Imperial flag. Never- 
t ‘we are in Prussia. How easy 
it would have been for the armistice 
fo have separated these people from 
the kingdom of the Hohenzollerns. 

The shops are crowded. The book 
stores give a prominent place to the 
ktters of Wilhelm II to the Tsar, and 
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to Kautsky’s book on The Causes of 
the War. ITalso notice the memoirs of 
several German generals, those of Lu- 
dendorf holding the place of promi- 
nence. Beautiful goods are displayed 
in the shop windows. The effects of 
the war are scarcely noticeable here 
until you investigate and find that the 
leather is paper, the massive furniture 
veneered, and the coffee a compound 
in which the chief constituent is ordi- 
nary beans. In an elegant refresh- 
ment room, quite like those you would 
find in Paris or Nice, we enjoyed an 
ice and cakes with cream, which I must 
admit were excellent, although it is 
impossible to buy milk or butter or 
fresh eggs in the market. The myste- 
ries of German chemistry!. 

February 10—The Paris news- 
papers inform us this evening that Mr. 
Millerand has given the first evidence of 
his firmness. Since Germany has not 
delivered the coal agreed upon, the 
Premier has-decided that the occupa- 
tion will last more than fifteen years. I 
would not presume to advise the gov- 
ernment, but I privately doubt whether 
we shall get a particle more coal as a 
result. The German is happy whoever 
is his master, providing he has a mas- 
ter. We do not seem to embarrass him 
in the slightest. Yesterday it was the 
Emperor; to-day it is our generals. 
They represent force and order. The 
Germans living near the territories we 
have occupied, constantly threatened 
by Spartacism and strikes, rather envy 
their neighbors in the French zone. If 
you hit a German in the pocket book, 
he at once reacts; but if you hit him in 
his political rights, he really does not 
care much, providing you insure 
tranquillity. Our presence here is 
ngt a punishment for our vanquished 
enemies. They have forgotten all 
the harm they ever did us, and they 
would like to love us if we would 


permit it. 
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[Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung (Berlin Con- 
servative Daily), September 28] 


AT THE RIGA PEACE 
CONFERENCE 


BY LEONHARD HORST 


As I write from Riga late in Septem- 
ber, that ancient Hansa town feels that 
it is in the centre of the stage. The 
Peace Conference between Poland and 
Russia is just beginning. It is a mis- 
take to infer, however, that the new 
Lett capital has lost its head com- 
pletely over this honor. Although it is 
five o’clock in the afternoon, when 
people are usually at leisure to be 
abroad, the narrow, crooked streets of 
the old city are not particularly lively. 
The little square adorned with a stone 
statue of Roland of Riga, in front of the 
sadly dilapidated Schwarzhéupterhaus, 
— the cities’ pride — is by no means 
crowded. It could hold twenty times 
the present number. Joffe, the soviet 
ambassador, is evidently not a strong 
drawing card. Some people are perhaps 
interested in seeing him, but sooner or 
later they will chance upon him on the 
front page of their paper, while they 
are taking a glass of coffee in a com- 
fortable chair, without all the bother 
of hanging about the streets and being 
jostled by their neighbors or the police. 

Apparently the war and the revolu- 
tion have dulled the appetite of the 
people for sensation. That is a good 
thing. It-makes fewer policemen 
necessary. 

So the group in front of the unim- 
posing but venerable Schwarzhdéupter- 
haus is a very small one. Neither is the 
attendance inside the building numer- 
ous. But perhaps our readers are won- 
dering all this time where: the name 
Schwarzhéupterhaus came from. *” 

I noticed several Moorish figures 
built into the walls— naturally of 
stone or something resembling it. And 
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at convenient places inside the byjj 
ing — over the doors, on the bay 
of the chairs and_ benches — ney 
heads are carved, with a white hy 

running from the brow over the croy 
of the head. The tradition is, it repp 
sents Saint Mauritius. I am not 4 
a position to argue whether or not 

looked the way he is represented on tly 
chair-backs. But in the great Stay 
Hall, where the sessions of the Peay 
Conference occur, the Russian Tsay 
still look down from life-size portrait 
on their former loyal subjects, consul 
ing how best to stop breaking ead 
other’s heads. For five hundred yen 
the patricians of Riga have danced and 
flirted in this great hall. Here the dek. 
gates will meet around a very loy 


table, under great Venetian chandelier, 


The principal members have not yt 
arrived. But the place is already 
thronged with the attendant perso 
nel, with advisors, counsellors, steno 
raphers, press correspondents, invite 
guests, and diplomats. All wear a 
expression of suspense. 

Finally the principals arrive. Ead 
is looking for the seat allotted hin 
On the left side of the great conferene 
table is the place assigned to com 
spondents. The strongest contingent 
speaks English and numbers some 
thirty persons; the next strongest rep 
resents the Polish press, with its loyl 
allies, the French journalists. In fat 
the French government has providel 
a wireless station in order to maintain 
direct communication between Rig 
and Warsaw and Paris. Only threed 
us German correspondents are presell, 
the smallest of the delegations. _ 

After brief but courteous greeting, 
the Poles and Russians take their seals 
The Lett Minister of Foreign Affan 
sits at the end of the table with bs 
staff of officers. Allis quiet. Even nor 
committal exchange of opinions in the 
diplomatic boxes ceases. 
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® Naturally Joffe arouses the most 
nf interest. Some people are visibly in- 
timidated at being in such perilous 
proximity to a representative of world 
revolution. And yet Mr. Joffe is a 
t enough gentleman. He has 
remarkably good cigars at his disposal. 
We have the opportunity to exchange 
cigars as well as cards with him. When 
[exercised that privilege it was quite 
obvious that he did not smoke my Ger- 
man cigar with anything like the 
pleasure with which I smoked his 
Havana; and yet my cigar was not a 
bad one of its kind. With this recipro- 
cal breaking of the ice we chatted quite 
frankly. Joffe is perhaps not quite so 
excessively courteous as the gentlemen 
‘of the Polish delegation, but every 
word he says sticks in your mind. 
Timid people may feel reassured; Mr. 


Et Joffe has not got the world revolution 


.f concealed in his vest pocket. I can 
testify to that. 

Even his enemies must admit that 
heis an unusually wise and competent 
man. He follows the remarks of the 
two gentlemen who precede him with 
milmg attention. Now and then his 
eyes flash for a moment at certain 
points in the speech of his opponents. 
Meierovitz, the Lett Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, welcomes the two delega- 
tions, and hopes that they may con- 
clude a permanent peace. Dombsky, 
however, introduces a jarring note at 
once by describing. the war as forced 
upon Poland. Joffe, in his turn, merely 
expresses a wish that they may arrive 
ata just and honorable peace without 
wietory or vanquished. This is a new 
note in the Russian programme. After 
tach has had his say, the Lett Foreign 

r again wishes both parties a 
successful conference, and shakes hands 
all round. 

Then the real business begins. To- 
day Dombsky presides. Credentials 
are exchanged and an adjournment 
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taken. The leading members of the 
Conference leave the hall. All the rest 
stay stiffly in their places. It was left 
to a Polish-German journalist to break 
the spell. With an incurable audacity 
of which he had already shown symp- 
toms, he tiptoed up to that Holy of 
Holies, the great Conference table, 
where the delegates had sat. 

This saved the situation. Others 
thought that they might venture 
where he did. All informality was 
dropped. Members of the delegation, 
diplomats, members of the Lett Cabi- 
net, invited guests, stenographers, and 
last but not least the ever curious cor- 
respondents, were soon engaged in 
general conversation. We press men 
naturally had not ears enough to hear 
or words enough to phrase our ques- 
tions. Nevertheless, it is mighty little 
that we learned. The Russians are ret- 
icent, and the Poles barricade them- 
selves behind excessive politeness. But 
certain conclusions may be drawn from 
the silence of some and the evasion of 
others. 

English and American correspond- 
ents are at a great disadvantage, be- 
cause they know neither Russian nor 
Polish. But the Russians have brought 
a translator. Before we know it, Eng- 
lish versions of their speeches are laid 
on the table before the English and 
American pressmen. Ah, these Rus- 
sians understand propaganda! That’s 
where they are strong. The Poles do 
not refuse us the official text of their 
remarks, promising it early the next 
morning; but by that time the Russian 
side of the case and Joffe’s speech will 
already be in print across the Atlantic. 

Now the delegates file in. Each side 
states formally that the credentials are 
in order. That ends proceedings for to- 
day. The delegates bid each other 
adieu with the utmost courtesy and are 
anxious to get away. Thereupon a fat 
little American photographer inter- 
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venes with his powerful veto and every- 
one smilingly obeys. A flashlight flares 
up. An over-sensitive foreign speaking 
colleague cries out with fright and 
nearly falls off his chair, with the 
Moor’s head on the back. He surely 
did not serve at Verdun. So the pro- 
logue of a drama which may have a 
permanent place in history ends. 
Dombsky and Joffe, and the other 
members of the delegation shake hands 
and bid each other adieu again with 
the same extreme politeness. ° 

The performance impresses me oddly. 
Here is this magnificent staging. Here 
are the gorgeous uniforms of the Poles, 
and the ultra stylish elegance of even 
the Polish civilians. Here are the Rus- 
sians, who are simply, very plainly 
dressed. It strikes me as so odd. Such 
a reversal! Then in a moment my 
thoughts are away, a hundred miles or 
more to the south, where I was so re- 
cently, among miserable, ragged, be- 
draggled men in Russian and Polish uni- 
forms, lying out in the cold and mud 
and rain. Those men are not shaking 
hands. They are not exchanging super- 
polite civilities. Their hearts are boil- 
ing with hatred. Their lips are burn- 
ing with curses. They merely want to 
get at each other. Their hand shakes 
are bayonet thrusts. Their stake in the 
game is the most precious thing they 
have — their lives.— C’est la guerre. 


[L’Europe Nouvelle (French Liberal For- 
eign Affairs Weekly), October 3] 
UNDER WRANGEL: A LETTER 
FROM SEBASTOPOL 


WE are suffering particularly here 
from a complete breakdown of our 
economic life. Articles of first neces- 
sity, and above all manufactures, 
are absolutely unprocurable. Shoes, 
stockings, furnishing goods, cloth, 
thread, needles, and all such things 
are completely unobtainable. Only a 
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few high officials procure such thing 
at fabulous prices, while five-sixths g 
the people live in frightful misery, }j, 
have nothing whatever to export, ly. 
cause we are feeding an army muc 
larger than the country can provik 
for. Efforts have been made fron 
time to time to renew commerei| 
relations with neighboring countria, 
but they have failed. Little by litth 
all the business of the country is pas. 
ing into the hands of government of. 
ficials, with the natural result that 
everything we do is arbitrarily cop. 
trolled by the authorities. The com. 
mon people know nothing about the 
situation, but in general they believe 
that they are the victims of offical 
corruption and exploitation and they 
are beginning to rebel. 

It is the common opinion that if the 
Entente does not provide large sub. 
sidies for the people of Crimea and 
supply them liberally with man 
factured goods, the bureaucratic mea. 
ures.of Wrangel’s government will re 
sult in no profit to the country. 

That General’s failure in the raid 
which he made into the territories of 
the Don Cossacks and Kuban, has 
been a rude blow to his prestige and 
that of his General Staff. The peopl 
had built great hopes on his expected 
victory there. According to the re 
ports received here, the Cossacks 
would rise en masse and rally to Wrat- 
gel’s cause, as soon as he appeared. 
They were going to place their abur- 
dant harvests at his disposal. But in- 
stead of the enthusiastic reception on 
which our people counted the mit 
sionary detachment sent ahead to et 
lighten the people was received with 
cold indifference. The only forces 


which appeared were unmistakably 
hostile to Wrangel on account of the 
opinions which they had formed of 
him when he and Denikin were fight 
ing the Cossacks of Kuban. 


The 
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only effect of this raid was to bring 
out of the Caucasus a few thousand 
refugees. In order to conceal their 
defeat the members of the General 
Staff spread reports that the purpose 
of the expedition had been largely 
attained and that its only purpose had 
been to secure recruits from that dis- 
trict. The refugees were represented 
as enthusiastic new volunteers. 

If you want to know the truth 
about public opinion in Crimea, you 
must take into account the fears in- 
spired in thinking people by certain of 
General Wrangel’s attitudes. They 
observe that he has not been affected 
in the least by the new ideas which 
have more or less taken possession of 
all classes of people throughout the 
whole extent of the territories of the 
old empire. They believe he is an 
‘old style man,’ a General of the old 
régime. 

Let me cite merely two facts char- 
acteristic of Wrangel’s mentality. He 
has just dismissed a certain General 
Schlachtchoff, for reasons not yet 
made public but which appear to, re- 
flect no honor on that officer. At the 
same time that he removed him from 
the army he issued a sort of rescript, 
drafted in the model of those of the 
Tears, bestowing upon him the title 
of ‘Krimsky.’ In other words he be- 
comes ‘Schlachtchoff of Crimea,’ just 
as Napoleon created a ‘Duke of 
Moscow.’ 

The next incident is equally elo- 
quent. General Wrangel is about to 
add a new decoration to the already 
endless Russian orders: “The Knights 
of Saint Nicholas.’ While his situation 
is still precarious, while public order 
is far from secure, while the common 
people are finding it so difficult simply 
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to exist, a great over-grown Special 
Staff created for this purpose is busy 
elaborating the statutes for this new 
order! 

I might add that the clergy are try- 
ing to regain their old influence and 
to recover their former share in the 
government. 

Under. these conditions, how can 
thinking people of Crimea—which 
means every enterprising and forward 
looking man in the country—avoid 
being deeply disturbed by these symp- 
toms, which suggest that in case the 
General defeats the Reds, we are sure 
to return to the old Tsarist system, 
with all its abuses and its insupport- 
able tyranny? 

In a word, to sum up my impres- 
sions here, the state of public opinion 
in the territories occupied by General 
Wrangel is disturbed and confused. 
Although the General has taken cer- 
tain measures, in his capacity as Com- 
mander-in-chief, to inspire the popula- 
tion with the confidence necessary for 
its recovery, he has not been able to 
overcome the invincible distrust at 
the bottom of their hearts. The 
prevalent spirit of discontent is of 
course primarily due to economic con- 
ditions. Most of the population are 
largely absorbed in getting enough to 
eat, and in providing a way to escape 
from the country if the Red army 
wins. It must be admitted that it will 
be a difficult task in any case to re- 
store the morale of a people who have 
suffered so much as the people here 
have suffered. The only men in the 
country who retain any confidence 
in Wrangel’s fortunes are the troops, 
who live a half military, half gypsy 
life at the front, and what keeps them 
hopeful is being fairly well fed. 





| 
| 
| 
| 





[Neue Freie Presse (Vienna Nationalist Liberal Daily), August 22] 
1914 AND 1920 


BY COUNT HERMANN KEYSERLING 


[Count Hermann Keyserling is a Baltic German, who has attained distinction as a 
traveler and philosophical writer. He has lived under a Bolshevist government in Esthonia, 
where he had to take refuge in the wilderness to escape its persecution. His sympathies 
during the war were pro-Entente, but since the war he has resided and lectured extensively 
in Germany, which is his intellectual fatherland.] 


How many are conscious that we 
are not at the end, but only at the be- 
ginning or certainly not more than in 
the middle, of the world war? It is 
truly appalling for a philosopher to 
observe how unresistingly men sur- 
render themselves in great crises to 
blind fate. We are free agents only 
in rare and inspired moments, al- 
though we might constantly enjoy 
that gift of choice. No sooner have 
we made a decision, started out upon 
a path, than we passively surrender 
ourselves to it, so that human conduct 
becomes almost as mechanical as the 
courses pursued by the heavenly 
bodies. No period has illustrated this 
truth with such clearness— with a 
clearness that verges on the point of 
caricature—as the last six years. 
Thoughtlessness and lack of initiative 
are mainly responsible for the war 
itself. That tragedy might well have 
been avoided. The national leaders 
of the day did not understand how to 
draw off the high tension currents into 
another channel, but instead let them 
follow the blind will of nature. Since 
then the absence of prevision and 
rational control in human affairs 
has been more glaringly conspicuous 
than ever before in history. In no 
single instance have we gone beyond 
recognizing the purely mechanical 
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consequences of a momentary, acci- 
dental counterpoise of forces. As a 
necessary result, the course of history 
has followed to a unique degree the 
course of nature; that is, it has moved 
in a circle. Every blunder which the 
Central Powers made in the first in- 
stance, the Entente has copied. The 
moral imponderables which in the 
first stage of the crisis gave the Allies 
a preferred position, have gradually 
been transferred to their opponents. 
Since we have up to the present dis- 
covered no way of equalizing the ten- 
sion between these surcharged poles, 
we find Europe to-day precisely where 
it was in 1914; except that the posi- 
tive pole has now become the negative, . 
and vice-versa. A new tempest is 
drawing on and apparently one more 
frightful than the last; for Europe is 
even further out of balance to-day 
than it was then, and more powerful 
and blinder forces are at work. Be- 
tween 1914 and 1920 we have done 
practically nothing but create new 
sources of tension, by destroying all 
our traditional machinery for main- 
taining social equilibrium. The time 
is now approaching for these new ten- 
sion centres to discharge themselves. 
They will do so with unprecedented 
violence; because no one has much to 
lose, and despair is the mother of 
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recklessness. It is ridiculous to count 
upon ‘exhaustion’ as a moderating 
influence in political convulsions. ‘Ex- 
hausted’ nations are capable of super- 
human strength. From the end of the 
first Balkan war Serbia has been ex- 
hausted according to mere statistical 
méasurements. But it is one of the 
countries most likely to seize arms 
again in the near future. Russia, 
which is not only exhausted but in the 
opinion of every expert is practically 
comatose, suddenly demonstrates a 
capacity for violence which, unless it 
destroys itself by its own excesses, may 
at any moment scatter the Versailles 
card house to the winds. 

Quite possibly the year 1920 will 
bring the climax of this impending 
crisis. It seems for a time that its 
hour would be marked by the collapse 
of Poland, that bridgehead upon which 
the safety of all western Europe 
hangs. But externals are after all of 
relatively minor importance. The 
real motor centres of history are not 
material. The Entente vanquished 
Germany because it succeeded in in- 
spiring the hopes of the masses by the 
ideals it proclaimed. Those hopes and 
aspirations then found their physical 
expression in a world wide coalition. 
The Entente maintains its supremacy 
over Germany to-day because a greater 
part of these masses still cling to their 
faith in those ideals. Had the German 
working classes been united in reject- 
ing the demands of the Entente, those 
demands could not have been im- 
posed; for you cannot rally armies in 
Europe now to fight the working 
classes. However, this faith in En- 
tente idealism is already waning or 
dead, even among the people of the 
Entente itself. Nothing has _ con- 
tributed more to destroy that faith 
than the measures taken by the En- 
tente against the moral inheritor of 
those ideals: Soviet Russia. Those 
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measures are persuading the common 
people of Europe that the ruling classes 
of England, and above all of France, 
are the real enemies of a better future. 
It is safe to say that already Russian 
idealism is the real moral power in 
Europe. Since material power is in 
the long run only a physical expression 
of moral power, and since moral power 
is so obviously shifting already in this 
new direction, it seems safe to say that 
we are approaching a new climax in 
the greater crisis in which we are 
enveloped. . 

But you say Bolshevism signifies 
the death of civilization. Quite true. 
There is no question but what we are 
approaching dark days. But it by no 
means follows from what I have said 
that Bolshevism will triumph as 
Bolshevism. Its power is due to its 
being a symbol rather than a reality. 
No man would say that Entente 
policies ever conformed with the 
ideals which the Entente at one time 
proclaimed. Since the autumn of 
1918 Allied policies have been con- 
spicuously at variance with those 
ideals. Bolshevism as Bolshevism is as 
incapable of dominating the world as 
is the Entente policy of to-day. Al- 
ready that doctrine is undergoing an 
unceasing metamorphosis in Russia, 
due to its resting to an increasing de- 
gree upon the beliefs of other peoples. 
I mean the more support Bolshevism 
gets outside its own circle, the more 
the reality will have to conform to the 
symbol. The converts who are flock- 
ing to Moscow from India and farther 
Asia are in truth anything but ortho- 
dox Bolsheviki. The reason why Bol- 
shevism will presumably undergo a 
transformation in Europe, is because 
its form will be determined not by its 
creed, but by the sources from which 
it draws its strength. These sources 
are the people who look to Soviet 
Russia for what they sought early 
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in the war from the Entente — free- 
dom for the masses. 

Consequently I feel convinced per- 
sonally that the present year resembles 
a water shed between two great 
valleys in the world’s history, between 
the old Occident and the new Orient. 
This crisis is expressing itself, as it 
did in 1914, in a series of national re- 
volts. At present as then, the yearn- 
ing for peace is itself producing a 
period of belligerent heroism. The 
result is uncertain. Already such 
changes have occurred, and continue 
to occur, that we seem to be approach- 
ing an entirely new constitution of 
society. In the same way that the 
idealism of the Entente has _ been 
realized in a minor. degree, in spite of 
the hostility of the Allied governments 
themselves, so the ideal content of 
Bolshevism will affect the coming 
history of the continent in spite of the 
sins of the Bolsheviki. But in order 
that this may be a blessing, we must 
keep Bolshevism in its Moscow mani- 
festation out of Europe. A destruc- 
tive force does not produce new life. 


THE RED ARMY AND THE 
THIRD INTERNATIONAL 


BY PROFESSOR N. A. GREDESKUL 


(Translated from the Petrograd Kras- 
naya Gazeta of July 18, 1920) 


[It is a strange sight to behold a conservative 
cadet, a university professor under the most re- 
actionary of the Tsar’s ministers of education, 
turn into such a valuable servant of Communism 
and such a zealous follower of Lenin’s brand of 
internationalism. And it is even more than that: 
it is a most tragic commentary on what starva- 
tion and oppression of the Russian soviet brand 
can do to an intellect that is none too stable and 
a sense of moral responsibility that is none too 
clear and adamant.— The Translator.] 


Wuart is this, a fairy tale or the 
reality? Is it a flight of immature im- 
agination, or the living truth, thought 
through profoundly and desired most 
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ardently? And everything that is 
taking place in Russia now, is it an 
accident and an episode, a tight corner 
that leads us nowhere, or the thorny, 
but broad and bright road of history? 

This struggle, this bloody strife 
which now weighs so heavily upon us— 
is it unnecessary cruelty, absurd in 
being so unnecessary, or is it really 
that ‘last and decisive battle,’ which 
determines the fate of the world, which 
liberates — since capitalism would not 
have it otherwise — labor, enslaved 
hitherto, which places human life on a 
new set of rails? 

What is it that we have before 
us: really the great and inevitable so- 
cial upheaval, so long awaited by the 
workmen, or simply a tempest of 
events, warped into peculiar shapes, 
useless and fruitless? 

We shall not discuss all this to-day. 

We shall simply look and contem- 
plate. 

Here are two facts, clear before us, 
huge as mighty mountains, blotting 
away from us the horizon of history. 
The first of them has not only been 
created in Russia, but is built entirely 
of our Russian materials. The second 
has found refuge in Russia, but it is 
built of materials supplied by the 
whole world. 

The first is our Red army; the second 
is the Third International. 

Every army, every military organism 
is a crown of the human art of organ- 
ization. To organize an army is to 
perform a task that is most difficult. 

And only recently, before our very 
eyes, in the course of only a few 
months, the old army that had been 
created in the course of centuries fell to 
pieces. Why was that? Because an 
army is not only a marvel of art, but 
also a spiritual organism, growing out 
of the people. It is the spiritual child 
of the people, the incarnation of the 
people’s thoughts and moods. The old 
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army fell to pieces, because the old 
thoughts and the old moods of the 
people, which were the foundation of 
that army, had outlived themselves 
and mouldered away. 

In the place of that old army, a new 
army has grown up in the course of 
two years. It is also a marvel of art, 
but it is also a spiritual organism, a 
spiritual child of the people. In its 
mass it is built of the same materials, 
of the peasantry and the old officers, 
but there is also a new element in it, 
the proletariat. And it is joined to- 
gether by new ideas and new moods. 
It is a truly revolutionary army. It is 
a secure support of the social change 
which finds its incarnation in soviet 
Russia. 

It now attracts all eyes, with wonder 
written in the admiring eyes of its 
friends, with horror written in the dis- 
tended eyes of its enemies. It conquers 
irresistibly the old capitalistic army. 
It is invincible. 

This is the first of the two huge facts. 
And here is the other, upon which also 
are centred the eyes of the whole 
world. It is the Third International. 

It is also in the process of construc- 
tion and, perhaps, in an earlier phase 
than that in which the Red army finds 
itself. But it, too, is already strong 
and great. It, too, grows with tre- 
mendous rapidity. Its Second Con- 
gress has far outstripped the First. 
What its Third Congress will be like, 
it is difficult even to imagine. 

The Third International also is not 
merely the product of the art of or- 
ganization. It is also a spiritual or- 
ganism, a spiritual child. But it is the 
child of the whole world, of the whole 
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of mankind. Through it, there emerges 
into the light of day the political and 
social organization of the worlds’ 
peoples, uniting for the sake of that aim 
which is common to all men — the 
liberation of labor, the establishment 
of social justice on the earth. 

The Third International is the be- 
ginning of a new order in the whole 
world. It is the first soviet of the pro- 
letarian deputies of the West and of 
the East. They now come together to 
discuss a world revolution, and when 
that has been accomplished, they 
will begin to plan for world recon- 
struction. 

Here are the two huge facts, forged 
before our very eyes. They are closely 
bound together. Spiritually, they lean 
upon each other. For the Red army 
the Third International is the incarna- 
tion of its hopes and its aspirations; 
for the Third International the Red 
army is the best guaranty of the suc- 
cess of its aims. 

At the present time they are spiritu- 
ally closely bound to each other. The 
Red army thinks of the International 
which is now in session; the In- 
ternational thinks of the Red army 
which is triumphant on the field of 
battle. : 

To you I address myself, my con- 
temporary who still thinks! Concen- 
trate your attention upon these two 
great signs of the new world. Do rot 
close your eyes and your ears: look and 
listen. Decide as quickly as you can 
the question as to what, in your 
opinion, is going on before your eyes. 
And once your decision is taken, ir- 
mediately begin to order your actions 
accordingly. 














LIFE, LETTERS, AND THE ARTS 


CONVENTION AND THE MOVING PICTURE 


THE moving picture is rapidly be- 
coming hidebound with conventions. 
It started by holding the mirror photo- 
graphically up to nature. But it will 
soon be in as deep-set a groove as the 
stage was years ago when every play 
of Shakespeare had traditions from 
which no actor dared depart. 

The film has its particular types of 
personages which appear with monot- 
onous regularity. 

The heroine, for instance, if a young 
girl, must be fair, and if a grown-up 
woman, dark. In the first type her face 
must be perpetually radiating with 
teeth displaying smiles. The dark 
heroine, on the contrary, must rarely 
smile, and then only in a sad, wistful 
manner. She must not even look 
pleasant, but must wear a lugubrious 
expression which in real life would give 
the onlooker the impression that all 
was not well with her digestion. 

Then we come to the hero. He must, 
of course, be handsome and tall, with 
curly hair by preference. He must 
have a very big chin, and his well- 
arched eyebrows, for some mysterious 
reason, must be at least an inch longer 
than most people’s are. If he be fair 
and curly-haired he is allowed to smile, 
but if dark and with well-brilliantined 
lank locks, he is, as a rule, as deadly 
serious as the heroine. 

The hero’s and heroine’s parents 
have their conventional characteris- 
tics according to their station in life. If 
this be a humble one they must be very 
aged. The father must lean heavily on 
a stick when walking, and when sitting 
in the porch of his cottage — a favorite 
position of humble heroines’ fathers of 
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the pictures — he must be perpetually 
filling a pipe which apparently he never 
smokes. The mother in humble circum- 
stances must of course be white-haired, 
and, if possible, a confirmed invalid 
who suffers from heart disease. 

If, however, the parents are well-to- 
do, they can be quite young. The 
mother need not even be gray-haired, 
but she must be slim and graceful, ex- 
cept in a comic film, when she is either 
short and stout or tall and angular. ® 

There are also certain hard and fast 
rules of behavior. The girl heroine, as 
befitting her youth, must always run 
on and skip off the scene, while the 
older heroine, she of the lugubrious 
countenance, must walk as slowly as if 
she were following at a funeral, while 
on leaving a room she must pause and 
turn roundas if she were trying to think 
of something she had forgotten. Then 
whenever either type of heroine meets 
her father, or quits him for a moment, 
say to post a letter, he must fold her in 
his arms, kiss her on both cheeks, and 
pat her back several times. 

These are a few of the conventions 
which the film has gathered around it- 
self. Some day perhaps a Napoleon 
among producers will arise and we shall 
see on the screen heroes who are not 
tall or handsome, and who have neither 
big chins nor exaggerated eyebrows, 
heroines who do not always either 
smile or look miserable, and fathers and 
mothers who look and behave like ordi- 
nary folks. But as films are said to be 
made several years before they appear, 
the emancipation of the screen is not 


yet in sight. 
H.1.W. 



































LIFE, LETTERS, AND THE ARTS 


New Parodies 


Two good books of parody are at 
hand. Thefirst, somewhat of a shocker, 
is M. Georges Fourest’s La Négresse 
Blonde. M. Fourest’s parody of Her- 
edia will serve to show the sonority 
and technical skill of the imitations. 
The Times remarks, ‘The following 
sonnet has genuine Heredia lines in it, 
though it is not one of M. Fourest’s 
most happy jokes: 


Iphigénie 
‘Les vents sont morts: partout le calme et la tor- 
peur 
et les vaisseaux des Grecs dorment sur leur 
caréne, 
qui cinglaient vers ]’Asie au pourchas de la reine 
Héléne que ravit Paris, ’héte trompeur. 


fre d’une fureur qu’ Ulysse en vain réfréne 
Agamemnon, le roi des rois, l’>homme sans peur 
déplore en maudissant la mer toujours sereine 
qu’on n’ait pas inventé les bateaux 4 vapeur. 


Mais sa fille, & ses pieds, la douce Iphigénie, 
fermant ses yeux dolents de douceur infinie 
s’endort comme les flots dans le soir étouffant. .. . 


Lors, ayant dégainé son grand sabre, la maitre 
des peuples et des rois jugule son enfant 
et braille: Ca fera baisser le barométre.’ 


Sardines a l Huile is a good piece of 
foolery with its solemn ending, 


Sans voix, sans mains, sans genoux, 
Sardines, priez pour nous. 


The English contribution is Gorgeous 
Poetry by J. B. M. Here is a burlesque 
of the Anglo-Irish style: 


My sorrow that I, 

With the ever-singing birds 
Of yellow-haired Atngus 
About my path, 

Cannot do this sort of thing 
Like Yeats. 


and the spoof-poem ‘After Ho-Ho’ 
(Second Century): 


Little Wi-Pung, 
Playing at ball, 
Tripped on an oyper 
And spoilt the game 
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Jinika Sutras 
Heard it and ran, 
‘Up, little Wi-Pung, 
Up, little harushiki.’ 


J. B. M. is a past master in imitating 
the Georgian verse of a spiced, succu- 
lent, sumptuous brand which suggests 
mustard-and-cress grown in a_hot- 
house on an old red flannel petticoat. 


A Chef's Jest 


Lioyp GrorGe’s phrase about mak- 
ing Britain ‘a land fit for heroes to live 
in,’ has been parodied by the saying 
that the war has reduced England to 
‘a land fit for Neros to live in.’ And 
Mr. Malloch’s new book has a tale of a 
chef’s bon mot. That superannuated 
Brummel, Mr. Bevan, is shown us in 
his library, surrounded by drowsy Per- 
sian cats, wearing ‘a necktie with a 
huge pearl pin in it, the pearl itself rep- 
resenting the forehead of a human 
skull,’ and languidly regretting his in- 
comparable chef, who left his master to 
fight for his native France against Bis- 
marck with ‘Alas! Monsieur, I must 
now make sorties instead of entrées.’ 


A Novel by Birmingham 
Messrs. METHUEN will publish in 
the near future a new novel by G. A. 
Birmingham, entitled Inisheeny, the 
scene of which is laid in an island off 
the West Coast of Ireland. 


The ‘ Cenacolo’ 


Accorp1neé to the Tribuna, the Sul- 
tan of Turkey is disposed to cede to 
the King of Italy the ‘Cenacolo’ at 
Jerusalem, which, according to the 
tradition, was the first church conse- 
crated by Christ himself to the Chris- 
tian religion. 

The claim of the King of Italy to 
this sacred monument of Christianity 
is based on the fact that it was in the 
care of the Kings of Naples for a con- 
siderable period of time. 
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During the discussions for the treaty 
of peace with Turkey, the Italian gov- 
ernment put forward the claim of King 
Victor to the ‘Cenacolo’ or room of the 
Last Supper. It appears that technical 
difficulties stand in the way of the ces- 
sion, since it is doubtful if an tirade of 
the Sultan is now sufficient, after the 
Treaty of Peace, to vest the title in 
the King of Italy. The Italians hope 
that the opposition to the cession may 
be withdrawn. The Pope is said to 
endorse King Victor’s claim in the 
matter. 


An Exhibition of Spanish Pictures 

Spain will be represented by one of 
the finest and most varied collections 
of her art when the exhibition of 


- Spanish painting opens on November 1, 


at the Royal Academy, London. 

The collection, which comprises 433 
works, represents two periods, the first 
of which extends to the death of Goya, 
and the second from that time till the 
present moment. The main object that 
the committee had in view was to pre- 
sent to the British public, works of 
Spanish artists who are least known in 
England, and for this reason numerous 
and important pictures of El Greco, 
Zurbaran, Carrefio, and Goya are being 
sent. Goya will have a room to him- 
self, with 23 works, El Greco another, 
with 10, and Zurbaran another, with 
eight paintings. 

The exhibition will contain excellent 
examples of the paintings of the 14th, 
15th, and early 16th centuries, while 
modern artists, some of whom are still 
living, are also given a prominent place. 
One of the most interesting features 
will be the portraits of Velazquez, El 
Greco, Murillo, and Goya, by them- 
selves. 

The most notable of the works in- 
cluded in the first section of the exhibi- 
tion comprise ‘The Virgin,’ with Henry 
II’s family, by the Maestro de Tobled 
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(13th century); ‘Santos Juanes,’ at- 
tributed to Borrasa (14th century); 
‘The Annunciation,’ with portrait of 
Count Alba, of the 15th century, and a 
remarkable ‘Santa Catalina,’ by Her- 
nando Yanez de la Almedina, which 
shows the influence of the Italian Ren- 
aissance. These are only a few, but 
their mention shows the importance of 


the collection. The period of deca- 


dence is represented by portraits by 
Sanchez Coello, Pantoja, and Bartol- 
omé Gonzalez. 


Poetry of the Country Side 

TuHosE who like the country, and 
welcome country poems which speak 
of the country and country folk in a 
country manner, will like the verse of 
Mr. Edmund Blunden whose first 
book, The Wagoner, has just been 
published by Sidgwick and Jackson. 
Mr. Squire writes: 


‘There has been no poet since Clare 
who has so given me the sense that he 
is familiar with “the things about a 
farm”; and the farm is one of the 
nodal points of our civilization and of 
all civilizations which are not nomadic. 
In this book we find an eye and a 
power of truthful reporting which are 
very rare, as well as wide knowledge, 
sensitiveness, quick intelligence, and a 
faculty for words and rhythms which 
promises a great maturity. 

‘Mr. Blunden’s England is South- 
east England, the weald, the downs, 
the hop-fields, and the small streams, 
the oast-houses, and the scattered 
ancient buildings; and as one reads 
him one feels that many of the com- 
monest things of nature are, for litera- 


~ ture, virgin soil. ‘“‘ Perch Fishing,” of 


which I can only quote the end, is 
characteristic: the thunder in the air, 
the grasshoppers’ rasping noise, the 
eels stealing into the water-hole 
“among whose warty snags the quaint 
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perch lair,” and the boy coming 
stealthily up to drop his angle: 


‘A sharp snatch, swirling to-fro of the line, 

He’s lost, he’s won, with splash and scuffing 
shine 

Past the low-lapping brandy-flowers drawn in, 

The ogling hunchback perch with needled fin. 

And there beside him one as large as he, 

Following his hooked mate, careless who shall see 

Or what befall him, close and closer yet — 

The startled boy might take him in his net 

That folds the other. ; 

Slow, while on the clay 
The other flounces, slow he slinks away. 


‘What agony usurps that watery brain 

For comradeship of twenty summers slain 

For such delights below the flashing weir 

And up the sluice-cut, playing buccaneer 
Among the minnows; lolling in hot sun 

When bathing vagabonds had drest and done; 
Rootling in salty flannel-weed for meal 

And river shrimps, when hushed the trundling 


wheel; 

Snapping the dapping moth, and with new 
wonder 

Prowling through old drowned barges falling 
asunder. 


And Oa thousand things the whole year through 
They did together, never more to do.’ 


The Compromising Situation 


Magazine editors clamor for it— 
in fiction, I mean. We find the hero- 
ine flung on a desert island, with the 
one man above all others in the world 
that she detests as her sole com- 
panion. It is rather rough on her, but 
often still more rough on other people, 
as it may necessitate drowning the en- 
tire crew and passengers of a large liner 
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just in order to leave the couple alone 
for a while to get to know each other 
better. And not until they find that 
they care for one another after all does 


- the rescue party arrive. It will cruise 


about, or be at anchor round the cor- 
ner, for weeks and weeks, so that it can 
appear on the horizon at the moment 
of the first embrace. This situation is 
so popular at present that it is sur- 
prising that there are enough desert 
islands to go round. 

Again, the lonely bungalow episode 
is pretty cheerless for the heroine. She 
accepts an apparently harmless invita- 
tion to spend a week-end with friends 
in the country. When she arrives at 
the station there is no one to meet her. 
After a course of desert islands this 
ought to arouse her suspicions, but she 
never seems to benefit by experience. 
At the bungalow, reached in a hired 
fly and a blinding snowstorm, she finds 
the whole household away. The four 
other week-end guests, her host and 
hostess, and their five children, the 
invalid aunt who resides with the 
family, the three female servants, and 
the boot-boy who lives in — all have 
completely vanished. The only sign 
of life for miles is the hero standing on 
the doorstep looking bewildered and 
troubled, as well he might, for he 
knows that he must spend the night 
in a snowstorm to avoid compromising 


the heroine. 
Punch. 
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[The Anglo-French Review] 
WHY LEARN FRENCH? 


BY J. H. HALLARD 


SoME years ago, in the days of Ger- 
man ascendency in the intellectual 
sphere, I wrote a book called Gallica 
which fell stone-dead from the press. I 
doubt if even a single copy was sold. 
Copies were duly sent to the various 
papers and reviews, but so far as I re- 
member, the only organ that took any 
notice of my work — and that an ex- 
tremely unfavorable one — was the 
then National Observer, which had half 
a column on the subject. -The article 
was entitled ‘Gallomania,’ and the 
writer, after rating me roundly, con- 
cluded with the words: ‘And so to 
Tophet with Mr. Hallard’s book!’ 

Now, why was.the National Observer 
so angry with me? The reason was 
that I had dared to assert that the 
French mind and French literature 
were extremely necessary to the Eng- 
lish mind and to English literature. I 
had even gone so far as to say that 
French was much more necessary to us 
than German! That, in those days, 
was a crime in itself. The German in- 
fluence was strong in the high places of 
education. The editor of the National 
Observer, the late W. E. Henley, was in- 
fected with it, and he had, moreover, 
except for a certain admiration for 
some French qualities, rather a dislike 
for the French. He had the usual 
Englishman’s admiration of Dumas 
pére, of Villon and of Verlaine, but I 
fancy he had no liking for Racine or 
Alfred de Musset. Also, he had the 
usual English idea that the German 
mind is much deeper and richer than 
the French. Now, I purpose to give 
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my readers the substance of that luck- 
less essay of mine and let them judge 
who then deserved to be consigned 
to Tophet in such a summary manner. 

I am still as convinced as I was at 
the time I wrote it that the English 
have all to gain by acquiring a knowl- 
edge of French thought. {t has always 
seemed to me that the French mind is 
the normal, the sane mind of Europe. 
The English mind is apt to be freakish 
and the German mind to be hazy. In- 
deed a distinguished friend of mine 
who is now a professor in the Univer- 
sity of Oxford once said, I believe, that 
every German book should first be 
translated into French and then burned. 

That nineteenth-century engouement 
for all things German, with its concomi- 
tant depreciation of all things French, 
can be fairly well explained. Partly, 
no doubt, it was the reaction from 
the eighteenth-century admiration for 
everything French, and, partly, it was 
due to the efforts of men like Carlyle, 
who made people share his admiration 
for the great German writers. It has 
always seemed rather a mystery to me, 
however, that Carlyle, who was a puri- 
tan of the puritans, should have had 
such an admiration for Goethe —a 
pagan of the pagans. Yet so it was. 
The movement initiated by Carlyle 
and carried on by many other lesser 
writers, finally persuaded the British 
people to burn what they had admired 
and admire what they hadgondemned. 
How far we were led astray, we are 
only now beginning to perceive. It has 
needed the war apparently to make 
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clear to many what was already suffi- 
ciently clear to some. 

In all the fields of human knowledge 
and art it can be safely said that Ger- 
many led us astray. We had conceived 
and justly conceived a great admira- 
tion for German industry and German 
thoroughness, but unfortunately we 
were all too willing to take German 
conclusions as proven, when they were 
far from being so. It was enough for 
too many of our scholars that Professor 
So-and-So of Tiibingen or Heidelberg 
had proclaimed such and such a pass- 
age in a New Testament writer or in a 
Greek poet to be an interpolation, for 
us to accept the judgment. Let us hope 
that those bad old days are over. 

Well, in my unfortunate essay, I 
endeavored to put in a plea for the 
superiority of the French intellect in 
all matters literary and artistic. I said 
that, as Greek was one day going to 
disappear from the list of obligatory 
subjects for the Oxford B. A. degree (it 
very nearly disappeared a few weeks 
ago!),it would be wise and right to sub- 
stitute French. After all, French is to 
the modern world very much what 
Greek was to the ancient. It is the lan- 
guage of culture, the language of criti- 
cism. It isthe great mediating language 
of Europe. Just as an educated Roman 
in the days of Cicero read Greek, so do 
educated Englishmen, Germans, and 
Russians read French. It may very 
well be that French is not the best 
language for some things, but it is un- 
questionably the best language for most 
things. It is bright and vivacious, and 
is therefore par excellence the language 
of conversation. It is logical and lucid, 
and is therefore the best language for 
psychology. For poetry it is not so well 
adapted as English, but it is not nearly 
so ill-adapted as most literary English- 
men fancy. It requires a very intimate 
knowledge of French, however, to un- 
derstand the charm of French poetry. 


pérités interrompre le 
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An Englishman always boggles at the 
words of Latin origin which are also 
English words and for which we have 
simpler Saxon equivalents. If, for ex- 
ample, we take the fine lines from 
Racine — Mais un trouble importun 
vient depuis quelques jours. De mes pros- 
cours — and 
translate them mentally to ourselves 
‘But an importunate trouble for the 
last few days has been interrupting the 
course of my prosperities,’ we no doubt 
have a translation, but what a trans- 
lation! It is stilted and impossible 
English. But if we translate the words 
thus: ‘But a haunting dread has these 
last few days marred all my happiness’ 
— one has a notion of the color of the 
passage. This duality of the English 
language is the great stumbling-block 
in the way of an Englishman’s appre- 
ciation of French poetry. He forgets 
that those Latin words are the natural . 
symbols of thought and feeling in 
French. 

The French have a saying, which 
naturally we do not accept, that 
French is the language of men, English 
the language of birds. They add also 
that Italian is the language of women 
and German the language of horses. 
With these last two appreciations we 
shall not concern ourselves, but why 
should English be regarded as the lan- 
guage of birds? We are accustomed to 
think of our native tongue as a ‘manly’ 
one compared with French, yet the 
Frenchman talks of the gazouillement, 
the ‘twittering’ of the English lan- 
guage. How should this be? Well, the 
reason is not so very far to seek. Eng- 
lish is full to excess of sibilant sounds. 
S and ch abound in it. French, on the 
other hand, is full of sonoreus, nasal 
sounds, like on, en, etc., which give to 
the language a kind of metallic clang. 
Théophile Gautier it is, I think, who 
compares the sound of French to the 
rippling of chain armor. 
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There can be no doubt that French 
is the more sonorous, the more mascu- 
line language of the two. What it lacks 
is the whispering sweetness of English, 
that sound as of wind through a reed- 
bed. This is given to English by its sib- 
ilants and its indefinite vowel sounds. 
In French all is clear and hard-cut, 
there are no vague sounds in it. Even 
_ the famous shibboleth grenouille is not 
really a vague set of sounds. It is sim- 
plicity itself when compared with (say) 
the apparently simple English word 
hair. 

But this is a digression. It is with 
the matter, not the sound of the French 
language that we wish to deal. What 
are the reasons that make one assert 
that French is the proper language to 
take the place of Greek in the educa- 
tion of those to whom Greek is to be 
denied? Well, in the first place, French 
is essentially the language of pure in- 
telligence, just as Greek was. Tout ce 
qui n’est pas clair n’est pas frangais is 
an old saying. German has doubtless 
many advantages. It has endless ways 
of expressing itself. It is the most 
pliable of tongues, but it lacks that 
logical clear-cut exactitude of phrase 
which makes French so much better 
a vehicle for the intelligence. None but 
the great writers seem able to write it 
simply and clearly — et encore, as the 
French say. English also has many 
advantages, but it has the disadvan- 
tage of being our native tongue. More- 
over, it has practically no grammar. 
Now, an invertebrate language has 
many obvious practical merits, but, as 
an instrument of mental discipline it 
cannot be compared with a synthetic 
or a partially synthetic language. 
Severity of syntax is another feat- 
ure rather wanting in English, and 
this French has in a less degree only 
than Latin, which must ever remain 
the best educational language for 
Europeans. 





Nothing can conceivably take the 
place of Latin in the curriculum of our 
schools, but French can make a very 
passable substitute for Greek. It pos- 
sesses, as we know, logical clearness; 
it has also brightness, lightness, grace. 
These qualities are by universal con- 
sent allowed it. It has also univer- 
sality. It is the language of courtesy, 
of urbanity, it is the most. fixed and 
polished. Paris is still the centre of 
Europe from the intellectual point 
of view. Matthew Arnold talks of 
‘France, famed for all great arts, in 
none supreme,’ and although this 
criticism seems to me strangely to un- 
derstate the truth, yet it is precisely 
this all-round excellence which makes 
Paris so eminently the central city of 
Europe, the Ville Lumiere. Still, surely, 
there is one art in which the French 
must be reckoned first — that is to say, 
of modern nations — and that is the 
Dramatic Art. The dramatic art of 
the Greeks stands apart, aloft, while 
Shakespeare’s art is not nearly so great 
as his poetical genius. But as play- 
wrights, and it might be added as play- 
actors, who can equal the nation that 
has given us a Racine, a Moliére, a 
Victor Hugo, and again a Talma, a 
Rachel, a Coquelin, a Bernhardt? If 
we except the plays written by famous 
Irishmen, what can we oppose to the 
French dramatists of the last thirty 
years? Practically nothing whatever. 
(It is a curious fact, by the way, that 
almost the only great writers of Eng- 
lish comedy have been Irish. Gold- 
smith, Sheridan, Wilde, Shaw, Synge 
—all Irish!) Perhaps when French 
ideas have permeated the nation more 
completely, we shall have a state-sup- 
ported theatre and something in the 
way of training analogous to the Con- 
servatotre. Till then we must remain in 
thraldom to that ‘bright particular 
star’ the actor-manager, and until 
somebody of high literary quality 
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takes to playwriting we shall have to 
be content with Barries and Pineros. 

Then in fiction. Putting aside Scott, 
whom have we had for a century that 
can stand beside Balzac, Dumas, 
George Sand, Flaubert, Victor Hugo, 
Maupassant? Surely not Thackeray, 
surely not George Eliot. Nothing, to 
my thinking, more denotes the insular 
mind than the belief that Thackeray 
and George Eliot are writers of the first 
order of genius — Thackeray with his 
‘club-room aspect of life,’ George 
Eliot with her deadly moral earnest- 
ness about trifles and her still deadlier, 
because more obtruded, erudition. 

As this essay is merely of a literary 
order, it would not come within my 
scope to speak of French as a vehicle 
for philosophical or scientific writing. 
Suffice it to say that it is intolerant of 
obscurity, slovenliness, carelessness in 
either thought or expression. This was 
once brought clearly home to me. I 
read a book which made some noise in 
its day, called Natural Law in the 
Spiritual World, and I read it in a 
French translation. The medium was 
a fatal one to choose, for the radical 
and inherent inadequacy of the argu- 
ment was most strikingly brought out. 
That is the worst of French! It is like 
the sunlight, and no intellectual vapor 
can subsist in it. This dry, bright 
quality makes it prove fatal to our 
misleaders in things of the mind. On 
the other hand, take M. Bergson’s ad- 
mirable works and note how French 


can deal with extremely difficult meta-. 


physical notions. The difficulties in 
understanding L’évolution créatrice do 
not lie in the nature of the language — 
that is as clear as a crystal stream — 
‘but in the inherent difficulty of the 
subject. Much loose thinking among 
philosophers would have been avoided, 
if they had all had to write in French! 
Kant and Hegel might never have 
stood the ordeal! 
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What a gain in clear thinking our 
nation would acquire if everybody had 
a knowledge of French! Much of the 
mental confusion that flourishes among 
us would be dissipated. We should not 
have so many people going about with 
minds apparently divided off into 
logic-tight compartments. Men would 
learn to face the facts of nature and of 
life with more freedom, more frank- 
ness. Our insular pruderies and mawk- 
ishness, and our equally insular ‘plain 
speaking’ would have to go. Ugliness 
and untruth would find a puissant foe 
in the study of French; for, be it noted, 
the French mind is in some ways a 
more serious mind than ours. It hates 
error with a more intense hatred; it is 
not so tolerant as ours. Our sense of 
humor, supposed by us to be a pecul- 
iarly British sense, is sometimes a bar 
to our mental growth, for it is that 
sense which in its effects is most in- 
imical to passion, to conviction, to the 
recognition of logical truth. Not that 
humor, even in our sense, is alien to 
French. We have Moliére to disprove 
such an assertion, but there is no doubt 
that the French tend to put mesure in 
its place. Now mesure and humor are 
not quite the same thing, though they 
are akin. The former is somewhat 
austere, the latter genial. Austerity is 
much commoner in French than it is in 
English literature. Perhaps this may 
be, partly at all events, accounted for 
by the difference in sentiment between 
Catholicism and Protestantism. Per- 
haps it is a Latin and a Celtic thing. 
At any rate, the fact is there, be its 
origin what it may. 

French literature is the literature of 
power, passion, and clear thinking. It 
is also, most emphatically, the language 
of criticism. What have we done in the 
way of literary criticism that can com- 
pare for a moment with the colossal 
work of Sainte-Beuve? Where else 
shall we find that buoyant charm, that 
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loving minuteness, that delicate grace, 
that large sanity, that loving appre- 
ciation of what is excellent? Nowhere 
in our literature and perhaps nowhere 
in any literature. The English mind is 
too violent; too wanting in subtlety, 
too impatient of fine distinctions for 
this art of criticism. We either hate 
our author, or we love him, and in either 
case we are apt to be indiscriminating. 
Not'so the French mind. It sifts, ex- 
amines, appreciates, it neither loves 
nor hates en bloc. 

Yes, the study of French, if made 
general and obligatory, would work 
miracles. We should begin to question 
many of our opinions, manners, and in- 
stitutions so seriously that, perhaps, 
we might, in time, improve some of 
them. The diligent study of the Code 
Napoléon, for example, would make us 
wonder whether, after all, our own 
system of jurisprudence is as good as it 
might be. We should certainly put 
marks of interrogation after some of 
our statutes, and ask whether, in view 
of the fact that the most civilized of 
nations has no statutes of the kind in 
its lawbook, we are justified in con- 
serving such relics of the Middle Ages. 
All kinds of burning questions would 
be looked at from other points of view. 
In fact, humaner ideas concerning hu- 
man relations would infallibly be 
quickened in us. In matters educa- 
tional, too, how much might we learn! 
Our venerable institution of the cleri- 
cal headmaster, with his narrow out- 
look on life, his stunted sense of most 
things that make for perfection, his 
subservience to the average opinion of 
the people who support his school, his 
semi-savage, semi-bourgeois notions of 
morals, his belief in the birch as one 
of the few agencies not himself that 
make for righteousness, his inability to 
apprehend the finer strands of char- 
acter, his episcopal scholarship, his 
archiepiscopal sense of respectability, 
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his general woodenness — that insti- 
tution, too, might have to disappear 
from the ideal vision of our ‘purged 
considerate minds’ —not to be re- 
placed, let us hope, by that of the ro- 
bustious or the terribly-in-earnest 
layman. | 

But to return to my main conten- 
tion, that French is the proper lan- 
guage to take the place of Greek in the 
education of those to whom Greek is 
to be denied. Naturally nothing can 
take the place of Homer — this must 
be granted of course, and it is a pity 
that those boys who are to learn Greek 
should not read little else in that lan- 
guage but Homer till they are sixteen 
or seventeen, for no amount of Attic 
Greek can compensate for ignorance of 
him. He is the first Greek writer boys, 
as a rule, really like, just as Horace is 
the first Latin one. But a course of 
Racine, Moliére, Michelet, and Taine 
could quite conceivably have almost 
as good an effect on a boy’s mental cul- 
ture as Euripides, Aristophanes, Hero- 
dotus, and Xenophon. Indeed, in the 
case of most boys such a course would 
have more effect, as they would read 
more of the French than of the Greek, 
and bulk counts for a good deal. 

In reading the writers I have men- 
tioned they would have the sense of a 
long historical continuity which no 
amount of (say) German reading could 
give them. They would feel that they 
are in the main stream of European 
literature; their teacher would be bound 
to try to make them feel that. The 
sense for what is classical, in the best 
meaning of the word, would be quick- 
ened in them — the sense for what is 
artistic in style. This is where, it seems 
to me, one of the chief reasons for 
studying French can be urged. Style, 
the artistic use of words, the quality 
which, above all others, gives perma- 
nence to a work of art, that is what we 
find so conspicuous in French — as in 
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Greek literature; and the best French 
style, like the best Greek, seems spon- . 
taneous, natural. Yet, if you examine 
into it, you find that it is not really so, 
that it is an exquisitely cultivated 
thing, and that its spontaneity is the 
spontaneity of a violinist who has with - 
much hard labor conquered the difficul- 
ties of his instrument. 

This beautiful quality of style is one 
so often lacking in our prose writing, 
that it is very desirable a young stu- 
dent should reada literature in which 
it is conspicuously present. Even if he 
only read French newspapers, he would 
acquire an insight into the use of words 
which all the ‘leaders’ in the Times for 
years would fail to give him. Our press ° 
is business-like in tone, the French press 
is artistic — that is the difference. We 
think it of vast importance (as it really 
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is not) that we should have red-hot 
articles on the events of each day. The 
French press is more leisurely, and 
gives one an artistic little essay some 
days after date. This is as it should be. 
We do not really want to have an edi- 
tor’s hastily formed opinion thrust 
down our throat. It is a brutal proceed- 
ing, and the sensitive mind resents it. 

The best French literature, like the 
best Greek, has an artistic charm, a 
lightness and a delicacy which are to 
be found in no others. It has also dis- 
tinction, that great quality which is so 
fast dying out of our literature. In- 
tellectually the French are the Greeks 
of the modern world. Their literature 
has many affinities to Greek literature, 
and the qualities which constitute those 
affinities are precisely those which our 
British youth most requires. 


[The New Statesman] 
THE AUTHOR AND THE CRITICS 


(A Study in Symbolism) 


BY MARTIN ARMSTRONG 


THERE flourished once in Aleppo a 
literary society consisting of seven old 
gentlemen whose custom it was to meet 
fortnightly to read and interpret the 
writings of the learned. And at one of 
such meetings the president stood up 
and read out the following story, called 
‘The Garden of Noureddin Ali.’ 

“There lived once in the town of 
Moussoul a young gentleman called 
Noureddin Ali, the happy possessor of 
great beauty, great accomplishments, 
and great wealth. And when he was 
come of age his tutors said to him, “Sir, 


you have now arrived at man’s estate 
and you have learned from us all there 
is to be learned. Go forth, therefore, 
choose carefully a wife not less beauti- 
ful than yourself, and live happily ever 
afterward.” 

‘Hearing this, Noureddin Ali went 
forth and chose for himself a maiden 
called Fatima, lovely as the harvest 
moon, and he bought himself a house 
set in a little rose garden in which to 
live happily ever afterward. But when 
he had lived there three or four years 
he became discontented, for, as he said, 
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the place was not worthy of the ex- 
treme beauty of his Fatima. Where- 
fore they packed up, and himself and 
Fatima, followed by twenty camels, 
twenty dromedaries, and all their ret- 
inue, went forth to find a more suit- 
able home. And, having wandered up 
and down the land for three months, 
they came to a garden of such beauty 
that, after careful and detailed con- 
sideration, Noureddin exclaimed, “It 
is not unworthy of my Fatima.” And, 
having so exclaimed, he purchased it 
out of hand. 

‘But at the end of two years Noured- 
din, having by this time found leisure 
to examine the place in greater detail, 
called together his household and said: 
“T have never been ashamed of con- 
fessing to a mistake. This morning I 
discovered in the garden a malformed 
rosebud, so that this place is, unfor- 
tunately, very far from being worthy 
of my Fatima.” So again they packed 
up and wandered for six months. 

‘But at the end of the six months 
they came to a garden of incompar- 
able loveliness, for the place lay cool 
under a branching roof of roses, and the 
soft hushing of innumerable fountains 
soothed the air. And Noureddin, after 
profound and accurate comparison, ex- 
claimed: “The place is undoubtedly 
and incontrovertibly worthy of my 
Fatima.” And they unpacked and en- 
tered into possession. 

‘But at the end of one year and a 
half Noureddin, having attained to the 
wisdom of years, perceived the folly of 
this decision. “No one,” said he, “‘is 
infallible save Allah alone. What could 
have led me to suppose that this place 
is worthy of my Fatima.” So with a 
sigh the slaves packed up again and 
they were wanderers upon the face of 
the earth for nigh on a year. 

_ ‘And things continued thus with 
greater and greater frequency until 
Noureddin Ali and his Fatima had 
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reached the age of sixty years, at which 
date Fatima died, worn out by exces- 
sive traveling. But this event, so far 
from settling the question, only com- 
plicated it, for Noureddin found it 
more difficult to discover a garden 
worthy of the memory of his Fatima 
than it had been to discover one com- 
parable with that lady herself. So that 
he continued to wander from place to 
place, and with such rapidity that now, 
whenever he bought a new home, the 
slaves considered it inexpedient to un- 
pack, “for,” they said, “we shall be off 
agaim in the morning.” 

‘But one day, when Noureddin Ali 
had achieved his ninetieth year, they 
came upon the garden which he had at 
first bought when in the bloom of 
youth he had led home his bride. And 
when he saw it, he said: “Here, finally 
and irrevocably, is the garden worthy 
of the memory of my Fatima. Here, 
then, will I remain and live happily 
ever afterward.” 

‘Unfortunately, however, he had 
made a small miscalculation, for, worn 
out by excessive traveling, he died 
that night.’ 

As the president resumed his seat, a 
buzz of conversation arose among 
which were heard such remarks as 
these: ‘What an optimist! . . . What 
a pessimist! . . . Pure idealism! . . 
Rank materialism!’ 

After allowing the buzz to continue 
for five minutes, the president called 
for silence and said, ‘Gentlemen, fol- 
lowing our usual procedure, I will now 
ask each member in alphabetical order 
to give us his interpretation of the 
story. I call upon Mr. Agib to begin.’ 

Mr. Agib, who was alittle dry school- 
master, began as follows: 

‘The key to this most instructive 
story undoubtedly lies in the words 
spoken by the tutors: “Sir, you have 
learned from us all there is to learn.” 
Considering the story in the light of. 
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this quotation, we see at once that it is 
nothing but an educational satire. We 
see Noureddin Ali, fresh from the 
hands of his tutors, falling into those 
very misfortunes and errors which it is 
the function of education to avert. For 
what is the object of education but to 
impart the secret of true happiness, to 
develop the mind so that it shall sail an 
orderly and peaceful course among the 
troubles and difficulties of life and not 
drift incoherently after vague or un- 
attainable desires? The end of the 
story, I think, puts my interpretation 
beyond all doubt, for it satirically 
shows Noureddin at ninety years of 
age, at length on the point of finding a 
happiness which was within his reach 
at the age of twenty-one.’ 

Mr. Agib having resumed his seat 
amid much applause, Mr. Bedreddin 
next rose. He was a gentleman of a 
mystical turn of mind, and was in- 
terested in hierarchies and cycles — 
not bicycles nor tricycles, but mystic 
cycles. ‘I think,’ he said, ‘that our 
learned friend in his most interesting 
remarks does not lay sufficient stress 
on the obviously symbolical aspect of 
the story. He very rightly draws at- 
tention to the closing episode in which 
Noureddin Ali returns to the original 
garden, but when he states that the 
happiness which he there found was 
accessible to him when in early man- 
hood he first bought the garden, I am 
convinced that Mr. Agib has entirely 
missed the significance of this passage. 
I maintain that it is impossible, gentle- 
men, that Noureddin should in the first 
instance have found happiness there. 
It is of the very essence of this subtly 
mystical tale that Noureddin should be 
unhappy in his first experience of the 
garden and happy in his second; that 
he should inevitably complete the 
cycle of discontent, of search, of aspira- 
tion if you will, in order to bring with 
him on his second visit the soul-develop- 
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ment involved in completing that 
cycle without which true happiness 
was impossible. And the fact that he 
is made to die upon the achievement 
of happiness in that cycle signifies that 
he then enters on a higher plane of 
existence, there to begin another cycle. 
It is also perhaps worth while to point 
out that the beautiful Fatima is un- 
doubtedly a symbol for the Spirit.’ 

The next speaker was Mr. Douban, 
a wealthy dilettante. 

“We have all, I am sure,’ he began, 
‘been most interested by Mr. Agib’s 
and Mr. Bedreddin’s highly ingenious 
expositions, but personally I fail to see 
why a utilitarian or doctrinal signifi- 
cance should be thrust upon a simple 
and charming story. - It is always easy 
to weave tracts and sermons out of the 
plainest text, but, in my opinion, the 
only teaching which can be legitimately 
extracted from the story is that we 
should enjoy ourselves in the present 
and not search the future for proble- 
matical and elusive pleasures which we 
may never find.’ 

Mr. Giafar was the fourth speaker— 
a hard, incisive old man with no imagi- 
nation and, as he said, no illusions. 

‘I agree with Mr. Douban,’ he said, 
“as far as he goes, but he seems to have 
ignored the subtle irony and keen ob- 
servation revealed by the writer of the 
story. We are shown a man, restless 
and neurotic, never content because he 
will never face realities; but must al- 
ways be mooning after the vague fic- 
tions of a disordered fancy. He isa sel- 
fish man and, like all selfish persons, he 
attempts to give unselfish reasons for 
his selfish actions. With a fine irony 
the pretext for his restless wanderings 
is made to be a desire to find a worthy 
frame for his wife’s beauty; and this 
pretext is beautifully exposed by the 
fact that he sacrifices his wife’s life in 
his pursuit of it, upon which we have 
the instant substitution of the even 
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more fantastic pretext of the sanctity 
of the wife’s memory. Finally, a stroke 
of masterly realism shows us the egoist 
in the weakness and degeneration of 
senility, pathetically accepting and 
submitting to what he had scorned 
when his faculties were still unimpaired. 
The story is a fine piece of mordant 
realism.’ 

Mr. Giafar’s sinister speech created 
a profound sensation, which, however, 
was soon dispelled by the next speaker, 
a jolly red-faced squire called Hassan. 
Rising from his seat, he smiled jocu- 
larly on the company and remarked: 

‘Gentlemen, I am a plain man, and 
I flatter myself I can understand a 
plain story. This is nothing more or 
less than a perfectly straightforward 
account of a fellow who had some diffi- 
culty in getting a place to suit him, and 
when he did get one he unfortunately 
died before he got thoroughly settled in. 
Exactly the same thing happened to 
my uncle Mohammed.’ Having so 
said, Mr. Hassan sat down amid hearty 
cheers. : 

The last to speak was the philosopher 
and_ psychologist Schemseddin. ‘I 
have been much interested,’ he said, 
‘in the self-revealing interpretations of 
our friends here present. The story, 
however, is merely the expression in 
popular form of two philosophic truths. 
It illustrates the idea that life in all its 
forms must be regarded not as a being, 
but as a becoming, for the very condi- 
tion of life is ceaseless change. With 
this idea the writer has ingeniously in- 
corporated that other enunciated by a 
‘ Western sage. “Les idées trés simples,” 
wrote the sage, “ne sont & la portée 
que des esprits trés compliqués.” In 
other words, appreciation of the first 
garden, as we saw, was not possible be- 
fore the completion of a lifelong mental 
apprenticeship. Everyone, I am sure, 
will applaud the writer in thus placing 
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within reach of the ordinary reading 
public important philosophic ideas 
such as these.’ 

When the last speaker had finished, 
the president arose. ‘Gentlemen,’ he 
said, ‘I think you will all agree that 
never before have we had such various 
and conflicting views expressed with 
regard to a single work of art. Indeed, 
so conflicting are they that it is quite 
impossible for me to sum up the indi- 
vidual expositions and extract, as we 
usually do, the general conclusions. I 
propose, therefore, that we invite the 
talented author of the story to our next 
meeting with the object of learning 
from him the correct interpretation.’ 

This suggestion was received with 
unanimous approval and the matter 
was arranged. 

At the following meeting the presi- 
dent, after introducing the talented 
author, addressed him as follows: 

‘Sir, your well-known and fascinat- 
ing story, “The Garden of Noureddin 
Ali,” which was read and discussed at 
our last meeting, has been the subject 
of great diversity of opinion. I will 
therefore, if you will permit me, read 
you the interpretations of each of our 
members, and then I will ask you to 
be so good as to tell us which one is 
right.’ 

The president then read all the in- 
terpretations and, turning to the tal- 
ented author, he requested him to indi- 
cate the correct one. 

‘They are all correct,’ replied the 
talented author. 

This unexpected reply somewhat 
nonplussed the assembly but happily 
the president rose to the occasion. 
‘Perhaps,’ he said, ‘I should rather 
have asked you which of the interpre- 
tations you yourself had in mind when 
composing the story.’ 

‘None of them,’ replied the talented 
author. 




















[The Cornhill Magazine] 
AMATEUR BOLSHEVIKI 


BY EDITH SELLERS 


A STRANGER of the shabby-genteel 
order went into a shop, in a quiet sea- 
side town, a few months ago. While 
doing his buying he began to talk, and 
in a strain so wild that it made the 
shop-keeper’s air stand straight on 
end. He was promptly called to order: 
to express such views was dangerous, 
he was informed; it might lead to dis- 
order, nay, even to bloodshed. 

‘That is just what I want,’ he re- 
torted grimly, as, with an odd little 
laugh, he turned to go on his way. ‘I 
should like to see your streets here all 
streaming with blood.’ 

The worthy tradesman nearly had a 
fit: his customer was a Bolshevist, he 
decided forthwith, a harbinger of woe 
and desolation, in Lenin’s pay! Of that 
he was so firmly convinced that it never 
even occurred to him to wonder why 
M. Lenin, who after all is no fool, 
should have such a tactless agent; or 
why, having him, he should waste 
money on sending him to a health re- 
sort, where they who most do congre- 
gate are aged ladies. 

Now he might, perhaps, be right. 
The stranger might be a Bolshevist, 
Lenin’s paid agent to boot, although 
the chances are he was merely a practi- 
cal joker, with a distorted sense of 
humor, or a neurasthenic irritated be- 
yond endurance by the smug dullness 
of the town. Still, whether Bolshevist 

_or not, he was certainly no spreader of 
Bolshevism. Any spreading of that 
sort that was done in the district was 
done, not by him—he was never 
heard of there again — but by the man 


whose righteous horror he had excited. 
It was, curiously enough, the respect- 
able well-to-do bourgeois who made 
converts there for Lenin. He set to 
work to make them, indeed, the mo- 
ment his appalling customer was out of 
sight. For whoever went into his shop 
was told of the Bolshevist’s visit, told 
of the Bolshevist’s wish to see the 
streets streaming with blood. 

It was from the first a thrilling tale, 
and each time it was told it became 
more and more thrilling. Soon the talk 
was all of Bolsheviki and Bolshevism; 
the most sensational rumors were 
bandied round; and, if a pop-gun went 
off, thoughts straightway turned to 
Trotzky and his Reds. The result was 
of course jokes and laughter among 
some; jangling nerves, sleepless nights, 
among others; among others, again, 
heads all aglow with strange thoughts, 
wild ambitions. Many of the old and 
well-to-do waxed apprehensive and 
showed it; the young and needy 
chuckled with delight when they noted 
that their elders and betters were afraid. 

This state of things did not last 
long, it is true. Still, before it had come 
to an end, and the town had taken 
again to its old drowsy ways, young 
servant maids had had visions of lying 
in bed, while their mistress was busy 
downstairs preparing their breakfast; 
young men had dreamed dreams of 
going for joy-rides in other folk’s cars, 
while other folk went on foot. Streets 
streaming with blood had then no 
terror for them; on the contrary, they 
had a certain weird fascination. 
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Now, although jokes and laughter 
are wholesome, and make for peace, 
nerves ajar, heads that are turned, 
visions and dreams, are not. They 
make for unrest, while unrest paves 
the way for panics, and panics are Bol- 
shevism’s best friends. Thus this 
timid, well-meaning old shop-keeper 
was actually doing his level best to fur- 
ther the Bolsheviki cause, all the time 
he was, as he thought, exciting horror 
of Bolshevism. And as it was with him, 
so it is with many in this our day. M. 
Lenin has no need of paid agents here 
in England. At every turn one comes 
across men and women doing his work 
for him, doing it gladly, firmly con- 
vinced the while that they are fighting 
against him and his doctrines tooth and 
nail. 

Amateur spreaders of Bolshevism are 
well-meaning persons as a rule, lovers 
of law and order, witha profound dread 
of everything that smacks of the revo- 
lutionary. It is this very dread, indeed, 
more often than not, that prompts 
them to seize whatever they see or hear 
that can be twisted into a danger- 
ahead signal, and found on it some sen- 
sational tale of the sort that turns 
young heads and sets worn-out nerves 
ajar. This tale they repeat to all whom 
they encounter, without ever a thought 
of the harm it may do, ever a care as to 
whether it is founded on fiction or fact. 

One day last March, a middle-aged 
professional man, a most trustworthy 
person, one would have said, solemnly 
assured me that we were on the eve of 
a revolution. Everything was prepared 
and it was to begin on May 1. After 
that day no work of any sort was to be 
done; life was to be at a standstill, in 
fact, until the new soviet government 
was installed. Already all the builders 
in the town were refusing to undertake 
any contract work that could not be 
finished by the end of April, he in- 
formed me, so sure were they that the 


great upheaval would then begin. One 
of the builders had just told him so. 

A few days later, as it chanced, I met 
a builder; and I asked him if it were 
true that he was refusing to sign 
contracts. 

True! I should think it is, indeed,’ 
he replied, ‘I won’t sign aught for any- 
body until after May 1.’ 

“You don’t really think there is 
going to be a revolution?’ 

‘A revolution!’ he exclaimed, look- 
ing at me wonderingly. 

I told him what I had heard, where- 
upon the road rang with his snorts of 
scorn. 

‘What muddle-heads folk have,’ he 
growled. ‘It ain’t a revolution we ’re 
afraid of on May Day. It’s a rise in 
wages. That’swhat’s keeping us back.’ 

As amateur spreaders women are 
even more dangerous than men; for, 
whether more skilful or not, they are 
infinitely more daring. 

One afternoon two friends were 
reveling in muffins and tea, talking the 
while quite cheerfully. A visitor was . 
announced, a lady, who sank into a 
chair with a sigh so mournful that it 
positively reeked of graves and epi- 
taphs. She was the veriest Cassandra, 
so tragically sad did she look, so re- 
proachful. From the glance she gave 
at the tea-table, she was profoundly 
shocked, it was easy to see, that eating 
and drinking should be going on. 

Bad news must have come, news of 
some terrible disaster, her hostess was 
sure. ‘What has happened? Do tell us 
at once,’ she begged. ‘Anything is 
better than suspense.’ 

Bad news had come, just come, very 
bad news indeed, Cassandra admitted, 
with a wail; and she forthwith un- 


folded a tale that thrilled her listeners 


with horrified amazement. It was a 
ghastly tale, one of treachery abroad, 
treason at home, callous brutality in 
high quarters. If true it spelled dire 
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calamity for England, entailing with it 
inevitably much dangerous unrest. And 
she told it slowly, impressively, as if 
weighing every word. 

‘But is it true? Can it be true?’ her 
hostess cried in consternation. 

‘It is true, that I know,’ was the 
answer. 

‘But how do you know?’ the host- 
ess’s friend interposed. 

Cassandra looked surprised, nay, 
hurt, as she replied loftily: ‘I have 
proof.’ 

The two friends implored her in quite 
abject terms to tell them what the 
proof was, from whom she had heard 
this terrible news; but it was all in vain. 
Her authority was much too highly 
placed for her to give his name, she im- 
plied. At length, persuasion and cajol- 
ery having failed, the friend, who was 
not the hostess, had recourse to threats. 
For what she had heard had cut her to 
the quick, and her manners were none 
of the best. 

“You must give us the name of your 
informant,’ she said savagely. ‘I will 
have it.’ 

Cassandra was most indignant. Give 
it she certainly would not. 

‘Then I shall go straight to the 
D.O.R.A. Office and repeat every word 
you have said,’ the unmannerly one an- 
nounced. ‘It is a criminal offense now, 
you know, to make false statements 
concerning public affairs, or spread 
alarming rumors. The penalty is a 
heavy fine and at least six months’ im- 
prisonment, with or without hard 
labor,’ she added vindictively. 

Cassandra collapsed promptly and 
utterly. She was as panic-stricken as 
‘the Jackdaw of Rheims, and she looked 
it. Little wonder, either, for the only 
authority she had for her alarming 
statement was, she confessed, a chance 
remark she had overheard a man make 
in Harrod’s Stores. The man was a 
foreigner, she thought, but was not 
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sure; she was not even sure in what de- 
partment at Harrod’s she had met him. 
That was the evidence on which she had 
founded the story she was going about 
from house to house relating, a story 
which could have no purpose, as it 
seemed, but to give a helping hand to 
Bolshevism, by exciting high hopes in 
Bolshevist camps, and spreading de- 
spondency elsewhere. And had it not 
been for the fear of D.O.R.A., she 
would have gone on relating it without 
scruple, flattering herself the while 
that she was thus doing her bit for her 
country. 

Heedlessness and muddle-headed- 
ness, combined with vanity and a love 
of posing as exclusive propagator of 
sensational news, are undoubtedly at. 
the root of much of the spreading of 
Bolshevism that is now going on; still 
a fair amount of it is founded on some- 
thing very different. Among the most 
active and dangerous of the amateur 
spreaders there are some who do their 
spreading from a high sense of duty. 
In their eyes Bolshevism is the veriest 
anathema of anathemas; while as for 
the Bolshevist leader, he is Satan’s 
Chief of the Staff, if not Satan himself. 
For them the triumph of Bolshevism 
means the triumph of evil, the rule of 
the Evil One, the Devil let loose among 
us, in fact, free to work his will. It 
means woe and desolation, such as the 
world has never known. Of that they 
are convinced; and the triumph of Bol- 


‘shevism is at hand, they have never a 


doubt. They know it is at hand, in- 
deed; they have chapter and verse in 
the Book wherewith to prove it; and we 
should all of us know it, they are sure, 
were not our eyes holden. There are 
upper chambers, chapels, meeting 
houses of all sorts, where the burden of 
the preaching is that Bolshevism must 
wax moreand more powerful, that every 
nation must inevitably fall under its 
rule, as its rule is the rule of the anti- 
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Christ, whose coming was decreed al- 
ready two thousand years ago. And 
the deduction is, of course, that it is 
useless, nay, impious, to struggle 
against it. 

Now, in normal times, such preach- 
ing might do no great harm; but in 
such days as these, it is surely fraught 
with mischief. For in these days there 
are many people, especially of the sort 
that flock to hear these sermons, who 
are very weary, so weary indeed that 
they have no wish to struggle against 
anything, that their first impulse is to 
submit toanything rather than struggle 
against it. To teach them that to 
struggle against Bolshevism is useless, 
as the Powers-on-High have decreed 


‘ that the Bolshevist rule must come, is 


to give a helping hand to its coming; 
and this is precisely what many con- 
scientious men are now unwittingly 
doing. 

Nor are they the only persons who, 
from a distorted sense of duty, are act- 
ing as Lenin’s agents. In many parts 
of the country, women, ladies for the 
most part, are going about striving 
earnestly to put other women, espe- 
cially working-class women, on their 
guard against Bolshevist wiles. They 
seize every chance of inveighing against 
the wickedness of the Bolsheviki’s 
creed, of dropping words of warning 
against their cunning underhand ways. 
Of Bolshevist atrocities, Bolshevist 
diabolical cruelty, they have quite 
gruesome accounts to give; and they 
give them to all whom they come 
across, with a certain gusto, too, sure 
they are thus doing good work. And 
so they are, but not, as they think, for 
law and order in England. It is M. 
Lenin whom they are helping. For 
they are spreading the seeds of Bol- 
shevism broadcast in regions where, 
but for them, the word Bolshevist 
might never be heard. 

It is in country districts that these 


ladies are most active; and there the 
average working-class woman, until 
they tackle her, does not care a whit 
for Bolsheviki. She knows nothing 
about them, never gives them a 
thought, and she never would give 
them a thought were she not tackled. 
As it is, her interest in them is aroused 
by the horror inspired by what she is 
told of them. They excite her curiosity, 
they give her something new, some- 
thing sensational to talk about, give 
her the feeling of knowing what is going 
on in the outside world; and she likes 
it. Life is very dull for her, we must 
not forget. Soon she takes to reading 
eagerly all the paragraphs concerning 
them she meets with; and she is fairly 
sure to meet with some in which they 
are depicted in quite attractive colors, 
in which approval of their doings is ex- 
pressed. At first she is, of course, 
terribly shocked; but sooner or later 
reaction sets in, and she begins to won- 
der — even if she does not, her young 
folk do — whether the Bolsheviki can 
be quite so black as they are painted; 
to wonder, also, why these good ladies 
should take so much trouble to paint 
them black. They must be afraid of 
the Bolsheviki, she decides, or more 
probably her young folk decide for her; 
and the thought of her betters being 
afraid is not altogether unpleasing. It 
is a thought, indeed, that may, if she 
be prone to envy, go far toward secur- 
ing for the Bolsheviki favor in her eyes. 
Thus these. ladies, in their praise- 
worthy desire to render her immune 
against Bolshevist teaching, are actu- 
ally preparing her to welcome it; and 
all because they lack imagination. 
Well-meaning lady spreaders are for 
the most part elderly, if not old; change 
for the mere sake of change has, there- 
fore, no charm for them; and they are 
well-to-do, able to live in comfort, even 


_in luxury, some of them. Thus, almost 


any change would, for them, bea change 
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for the worse, not the better. So far as 
they personally are concerned, indeed, 
the best that could happen would, as 
they know, be that the world should 
stand still. It is but natural, therefore, 
that they should hate and dread every- 
thing that smacks of change, of the 
revolutionary; and hate it and dread it 
they do, with an intensity that blinds 
them to the fact that there are folk in 
the world for whom almost any change, 
even a revolution, might be a change 
for the better. They cannot imagine 
that such folk exist; they honestly be- 
lieve, indeed, that such folk do not 
exist; that no one is so wretched, in this 
our day, but that a revolution would 
add to his misery. Thus it seems to 
them that their poorer neighbors have 
as good reason as they themselves have 
for hating and dreading Bolshevism — 
everything revolutionary they call Bol- 
shevism just now—and that they 
would hate and dread it, did they un- 


derstand what it means. They regard: 


it as a duty, therefore, to try to make 
them understand what, as they hold, 


it does mean, as a duty, in fact, to go’ 


forth among them as anti-Bolshevist 
missioners. 

Now, had they a little more imagina- 
tion, or any sense of humor at all, they 
would realize that servant girls cannot 
fairly be expected to share their mis- 
tress’s unmitigated horror when they 
hear that, where Bolshevism prevails, 
great ladies must go in rags, and do the 
roughest work, even sweeping streets, 
while their former maids disport them- 
selves in their smartest clothes, and 
lounge about in their salons. They 
might even grasp at the fact that it 
would be unnatural, were the wives of 
ploughmen to be quite so shocked as 
the wives of their landlords, when told 
of Russian nobles being driven forth 
from their estates, and low-down per- 
sons being installed there in their 
stead. As it is, they take it for granted 
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that those to whom they tell such 
stories find them as appalling as they 
themselves do. It never occurs to them 
that the prospect of wearing other 
folk’s smart gowns, of possessing other 
folk’s land, may be very alluring to 
those who have never had a smart 
dress, never owned an inch of land. Nor 
does it ever occur to them that they are 
spreading Bolshevism by the mere fact 
of showing that they are afraid of it. 
Yet they must know, one would think, 
that half the revolutions there have 
been in the world never would have 
been, had not the Haves let it be seen 
they were afraid of losing what they 
have. 

Lady missioners are not the only 
amateur spreaders who are led astray 
by their lack of imagination. The 
whole tribe of panic-mongers, the 
bandiers about of lying rumors, muddle- 
headed fabricators of alarming news, 
depictors of horrors in letters to the 
press or platform speeches, are in this 
respect as bad as they are. For they all 
assume that everyone loathes and fears 
the horrible, and they therefore paint 
the Bolsheviki as quite abnormally 
horrible so that everyone may loathe 
and fear them. Yet, in this our day of 
cinemas and pictures, they might know, 


* if they would but use their eyes and 


ears, that for a fair section of the boys 
and girls who live in towns horrors have 
a special fascination: they positively 
revel in them. For there is nothing 
they love quite so much as being 
thrilled, having their ‘hearts in their 
mouths,’ as they say; and nothing do 
they find quite so thrilling, just now, 
as the panic-mongers’ sensational ac- 
counts of Bolshevist atrocities. Of the 
boys and girls who, on May Day, 
paraded the streets of London under 
the Red Army banner, a fair share 
would assuredly not have been there 
had no halo of horrors been cast around 
Bolshevist heads. 
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Among the young, it is the panic- 
monger certainly who stands first as a 
spreader of Bolshevism; just as among 
their elders, it is the profiteer. The 
profiteer makes more adult converts 
for Lenin than anyone else. As it is by 
his profiteering, however, that he makes 
them, and profiteering is lucrative, he 
cannot be ranked as an amateur. Of 
the amateur spreaders, the inefficient 
government official, especially if he be 
unmannerly as well as_inefficienct, 
probably does most damage, at any 
rate so far as the middle and lower- 
middle classes are concerned. 

‘If ever we have soviet rule here in 
England it will be thanks to you 
officials,’ the head of a government de- 
partment was once told, to his infinite 
amazement, by one who had spent a 
whole day going from office to office, 
trying vainly to obtain a plain answer 
to a simple inquiry. 

The statement was an exaggeration, 
of course; none the less, during the last 
six years, there has sprung up among 
middle-class people a feeling with re- 
gard to government officials that is of 
evil omen. At the present time there 
is no one, barring the profiteer, whom 
the average middle-class non-official 


dislikes so cordially as the average — 


official; no one against whom he 
cherishes, with or without reason, such 
bitter animosity. Everyone has tales 
to tell of the meddlesome ways of the 
average official, of his wastefulness, his 
laziness, his ignorance; while many 
have tales also of his overweening self- 
esteem, his arrogance. And there are 
legions of average officials now, all 
banded together, as it were, against the 
rest of the community, forming a class 
apart, one that wields great power. 
For they speak for the government, act 
for the government; so far as the mass 
of the nation is concerned, indeed, they 
are the government, they represent the 
state. And therein lies the danger; for 
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the official who tries the temper of 
those who must go to him for help, 
wastes their time, puts them to needless 
expense, gives them needless trouble, 
muddling things all round the while, 
makes enemies for the state as well as 
himself. He undermines faith in the 
state, in its capacity, its power, and its 
wish to help; and thus he gives a hand 
to the putting of nails in its coffin. The 
middle classes are law-abiding by in- 
stinct; still, the day they lose faith in 
the state, come to look on it as a uni- 
versal muddler, their thoughts may 
easily turn to revolution. 

No wonder the manufacturing of 
Bolsheviki is going on apace consider- 
ing the number of amateur spreaders 
there are about. The wonder is, in- 
deed, that there should not be many 
more already manufactured than there 
are. To hear some people talk one 
might think that the working-classes 
here, men and women alike, were all 
Bolsheviki at heart, ready to take their 
places any day in the soviet ranks. So 
far as I can judge, however, the num- 


‘ber of Bolsheviki there are in our 


midst is still comparatively small, if 
boy and girl Bolsheviki are excluded; 
and, curiously enough, it is not to the 
handworking class that most of them 
belong. Were that the only class to be 
considered, and only adults of that 
class, the amateur spreader might 
safely be given a free hand. 
Bolshevism does not appeal to the 
average English adult handworker; of 
that there is proof and to spare; and 
there are good reasons why it should 
not. For Bolshevism spells com- 
munism, and he — or she — does not 
hold with communism. He earns high 
wages now, we must not forget; he has 
possessions, too, almost as often as not, 
a house, furniture, War Loan bonds, 
perhaps, or Codperative Society shares; 
and he has no wish at all to give them 
up and go share and share alike with 
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thriftless, penniless Dick, Tom, and 
Harry. Were he called upon to do so, in- 
deed, he would assuredly rise up in his 
wrath and rend the caller. At the last 
Labor party election it was a passing- 
rich man who came out at the head of 
the poll, with a quarter of a million of 
votes. 

Nor does he hold with autocratic 
rule; and that also Bolshevism spells. 
He is a practical man, with a head on 
his shoulders, wont to think for him- 
sel& and go his own way. To him, 
therefore, Lenin’s methods seem rank 
tyranny. The mere fact that in Russia 
one cannot even ‘go on strike,’ as he 
says, is enough in itself to render the 
system in force there intolerable in his 
eyes. Then, whether religious or not, 
he is far from being antagonistic to re- 
ligion: he has none of the bitter ani- 
mosity against the clergy that marks 
the German worker. Thus he has no 
sympathy with the ruthless warfare 
the Bolshevist leaders wage against the 
churches. It strikes him as stupid, 
even if it does not shock him; and it 
shocks him more often than not. It 
shocks his wife, too, and that counts 
for much with him. She, indeed, if she 
be the average wife, is dead against 
everything that smacks of Bolshevism. 

Among the many working-class 
married women whom I know, there is 
only one thorough-going Bolshevist; 
and she is a Welsh woman who has a 
domestic grievance. Of the rest, those 
who live in towns are for the most part 
strongly anti-Bolshevist; while those 
who live in the country are neither pro 
nor anti, unless there be an indiscreet 
lady missioner in the district. ‘He’s 
nought but a Bolshie,’ the towns- 
women regard as the direst insult they 
can hurl at a man. 

“We know all about them Bolshies,’ 
they say, with significant nods, if men- 
tion is made of Lenin’s followers. ‘We 
know what they ’re after, and we’ll ’ave 


none of them ’ere. We'll see to that. 
Why, they want to get rid of their old 
wives and get new ones, young ones! 
That’s what they’re after. That and 
getting hold of our kiddies. We’ll ’ave 
no Bolshies ’ere. This ain’t the place 
for them.’ 

Some of them indulge in wild talk 
from time to time, it is true; for there 
are many things they wish to have 
changed, although they certainly do 
not wish for a revolution. That is a 
notable fact; for they are all more or 
less up in arms against the government 
just now, chiefly, as it seems, because 
no profiteer has yet been hanged. ‘If 
Lloyd George was worth his salt, he’d 
have hanged the blooming lot long ago,’ 
they maintain. There is something 
wrong somewhere, in high quarters, 
too, they are sure, or never would they 
have to pay 9d. for a loaf of bread, 14d. 
for a pound of sugar, and 20s. or more 
for a pair of shoes. Any Bolshevism 
there is among them is there, in a very 
great measure, because of the profiteer. 

While Bolshevism does not appeal 
to the average worker, so far as I can 
make out, it does appeal, and with . 
great force, to certain of his— or her 
— near relatives, who have less com- 
mon sense than he has, more book 
learning, more brain, too, perhaps of a 
sort. It has undoubtedly an attraction 
for the half-educated; especially if they 
have, and many of them have, the gift 
of the gab; for then they take it for 
granted that, under soviet rule, they 
would at once be installed as officials. 
And soviet officials, as all the world 
knows, have a very good time. Could 
we all be officials, indeed, some of us 
would, perhaps, not object so strongly 
as we do to Bolshevism. It has an at- 
traction also for those who cherish 
grievances, are discontented with their 
lot, are sure they are having more than 
their fair share of life’s buffeting. For 
the whole Ishmaelite tribe, indeed, it 
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has a marked attraction, and above all 
for the young of that tribe. And that 
is the sad part of the business, for it is 
the young who count. The harm the 
spreaders of Bolshevism do among men 
and women is as nothing to the harm 
they do among boys and girls. 

At every turn now one comes across 
boy and girl, young men and women, 
with their hand against everyone 
whom they suspect of being better off 
than they themselves are. As a rule 
they are both ambitious and pleasure- 
loving, bent on making their way in the 
world, and having a good time the 
while. They are convinced that they 
have the talents wherewith to do great 
things, and could do them had they the 
chance. A plain-looking little ‘general’ 
once told me she had in her the making 
of a great actress. All she needed was 
an introduction to the manager of the 
Lyceum. A girl who had never gone 
beyond Standard V at school was sure 
the post for which she was best fitted 
was that of secretary to a Member of 
Parliament. Another, to whom I 
might have offered a scullery-maid’s 
post, wished to be a lady’s companion. 


‘ Another, again, of much the same sort, 


thought she would like to be a lecturer. 
They were all discontented with the 
work they had to do, sure they would 
not have to do it were the world 
managed as it ought to be. 

Boys are, as a rule, more modest in 
their ambitions than girls, although 
not less sure of their talents. I have 
met with lads who had never a doubt 
but that they might be great writers, 
painters, poets, musicians, or actors, 
had they but the wherewithal to pay for 
a little teaching. Still, what the aver- 
age boy-Ishmaelite’s heart is most of 
adl set on is having more leisure, more 
pleasure, more money, less work. Reg- 
ular work, drudgery he calls it, is his 
béte-noire. He resents being called upon 
to do it, because it is uncongenial work, 
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work unworthy of him, he maintains. 
His candid relatives maintain, how- 
ever, that what he really resents is 
being called upon to work at all. It is 
the thought that he must work while 
there are other folk at play that rankles 
in his mind. 

These young Ishmaelites are for the 
most part war products, of course. 
During the war, boys and girls were 
in great demand; they earned more 
money than their fathers had ever 
earned, and spent it as they chose, 
going their own way the while, many 
of them, with no one in authority over 
them, no one to say them nay. The 
result was they felt themselves per- 
sonages of importance, and had never 
a doubt but that personages of im- 
portance they would remain. The old 
state of things, with its class distinc- 
tions, its traditions, its deference for 
age and experience, was gone forever, 
they were sure, clean swept away. 
When the war was over a new state of 
things would arise, one in which they, 
with their youth and vigor and talents, 
would have the ball at their feet. Their 
heads were aglow with dreams of the 
great réle they would then play in the 
world, the glorious time they would 
have. 

Now they are waking up to the fact 
that their dreams were but dreams. 
For although the war is over, so far as . 
they are concerned, the state of things 
is much the same as it was before it 
began. They must still work, drudge, 
if they would eat, while there are 
others who eat without working; they 
still must do what they are told to do, 
instead of telling others what to do. 
This they regard as an injury, a great 
wrong to them personally; and they 
resent it bitterly, so bitterly that, in 
their ignorance and inexperience, they 
are ready to welcome any scheme, no 
matter how wild-cattish, that promises 
to bring about a general upheaval. 
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Now, these boy and girl Ishmaelites 
are of the very stuff of which Bol- 
sheviki are made — they take to Bol- 
shevism as ducks to water. Thus, 
among them, any spreader, no matter 
how maladroit, can easily work havoc. 
Great havoc has already been worked 
among them, indeed, for many of them 
are Bolsheviki at heart; and from day 
to day the number is increasing. Al- 
ready there.are districts where Lenin 
and Trotzky are hailed as heroes, 
leaders, righters of wrongs. The hailers 
are but youngsters, many of them, it is 
true; but they will be citizens one day, 
and will speak and act for England. 
For England’s sake, therefore, a stop 
ought to be put to this spreading of 
Bolshevism among them. For their 
own sakes, too; for it is by no means 
entirely their own fault that they are 
as they are. Had the war never come, 
the younger among them might to-day 
be Boy Scouts or Girl Guides, bent on 
serving their country and giving a 
helping hand to their fellows, leading 
wholesome happy lives the while. And 
much might be done for them even 
now, were crusaders of the right sort to 
go among them, men and women with 
boundless patience and sound com- 
mon sense, with wide sympathies, too, 
and a keen sense of humor. 

Such men and women would not for- 
get that most young folk have a crav- 
ing for change, that many young folk 
dearly love the sensational, and not a 
few, the horrible. Nor would they for- 
get that to no folk, here in England, 
neither to the young nor the old, does 
rigid discipline combined with tyranny 
and injustice, appeal. On the con- 
trary, they would bear that fact well 
in mind; and would therefore make the 
burden of their preaching such signifi- 
cant features of the Bolshevist régime 
as the Conscription of Labor. Then 
there would be some hope of their 
scoring a great syecess bv their anti- 
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Bolshevist crusade.. The hope indeed 
would be a certainty, could all amateur 
spreaders of Bolshevism but be per- 
suaded, cajoled, or bullied into chang- 
ing their ways the while. 

‘There would n’t be a single Bolshe- 
vist here if our fellows all knew what 
Bolshevism means,’ a workingman in- 
formed me the other day. ‘Why can’t 
somebody make them understand that 
such as us must work like slavesall day; 
must go half-starved, and dare n’t say 
their souls are their own?’ 


[The New Witness] 


THE GLAMOUR OF 
PROSPECTING 


BY R. B. TOWNSHEND 

Wuat makes the glamour? There is 
the wonder of it. South Africa must 
be about the ghastliest country in the 
world to prospect in. Drought and 
starvation, poisonous plants, insects, 
and snakes, and above all, thirst, these 
things try a man to the utmost. Yet 
which of us who has ever adventured 
would not go at it again in a minute, if 
only he could, in spite of all? Take 
thirst: in South Africa a man often has 
to go for weeks without water, depend- 
ing only on ‘tsamma’; this is a small 
wild melon about the size of an apple, 
and although the juice of the melon 
keeps life alive in you, yet you stay 
thirsty all the time. Myself, I did a bit 
of ruby and gold prospecting about 
half a century ago in the deserts around 
the upper part of the Great Rio Colo- 
rado in the Far West of America, but, 
as we used to say out West, South 
Africa can see these Colorado deserts 
and go them one better — or, indeed, 
as I should prefer to put it — go them 
several worse. 

And yet, and yet — the glamour of 
it! That is what Lieutenant Cornell 
brings out. the wav in which a man is 
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fascinated by prospecting. The eternal 
hope of striking it rich, the way a man 
learns to laugh at trouble, the belief in 
the luck at last, there is the lure; fasci- 
nation is not a bit too strong a word 
for it: you fight not against man, or at 
least only occasionally; you contend 
with great Nature herself for her hidden 
treasures. It is a game, the greatest 
game you can play on this earth; read 
Cornell and see if you can enter with 
him into the spirit of it. Take this, for 
instance. He and a partner, Ransson, 
were out after a copper ‘mountain’ 
they had heard of somewhere near the 
Tatas River which runs into the 
Orange: 


We were faced by a low connecting granite nek, 
barring our progress, and abruptly ending the 
ravine. Over this we were confident of finding 
the Tatas River, from which we could easily reach 
our destination. I was riding ahead and found 
the nek quite easy of ascent and scarce a hundred 
feet high. Up this I rode, crossed a few yards of 
ridge and looked down — and nearly fell from 
the pony in sheer funk! 

For I was at the edge of a sheer precipice of six 
hundred or seven hundred feet in depth, its face 
of horrible, smooth, slippery-looking granite, 
with scarce a crack or crevice in it to offer foot- 
hold for a cat, and with but a few huge rounded 
boulders clinging to its face as by a miracle. 

It was almost dark, but in the depths below I 
could see the sand-river we were bound for, and 
could have almost dropped a stone into it — but 
to attempt to get down to it — even without the 
horses, looked sheer madness! 

Ransson and the two guides came up, and the 
latter shook their heads and clucked and said we 
must go back — and go round — which would 
mean two days to reach the spot below us! 

I said, ‘Look here, Ransson, I’m going back.’ 

He said, ‘I’m going down.’ 

I said, ‘Right! I’ll bury you when I get there 
in three days’ time.’ 

‘Rot!’ he said, ‘you’ll never make a moun- 
taineer. Why, look what Whymper says.’ 

‘Damn Whymper!’ I said. ‘We don’t want 
Whymper, we want Paulham and Santos Du- 
mont, and aeroplanes and a balloon or two, and 
a thousand yards of rope. I’m going back!’ 

He said, ‘You’re not. I’m going to take you 
down — and the horses.’ . . . And he did. 

We tried in either direction for about an hour; 
but my way it only got worse, and I could only 


hold on, and look over and feel giddy. At times 
Ransson whooped at me from some awful perch, 
and I bleated back; then he remembered Whym- 
per again and tried to ‘yodel.’ Luckily, about 
then, little Samuel shouted to me, and getting 
back to the horses I found that he had discovered 
a place where a descent for a man might be prac- 
ticable, though for horses it looked madness. 


They did get half-way down by the 
light of the moon, the ‘nacht zon,’ or 
night sun, as the Hottentot, Samuel, 
called it, and there they stuck and off- 
saddled till dawn, making the discovery 
that the water bags on the pack mule 
were bone dry. The ‘boys’ had been 
helping themselves and that night they 
thirsted. They found their copper 
‘mountain,’ however, but alas! it 
turned out to be only a nugget, though 
the largest ever found in South Africa, 
for it was four or five feet long by eight 
round and must have weighed five or 
six tons, too much for a South African 
pack mule, aye, too much for a Cape 
cart. 

Or take an adventure which Ransson 
had all by himself near Quagga in the 
same district: 


He had descended a deep and narrow defile 
leading down from an old watercourse in the 
mountains. As he got deeper the gorge narrowed 
until it became a veritable canon, gloomy, dark, 
and profound. The walls were in places barely 
six feet apart, and towered up on either hand 
perpendicularly for many hundreds of feet, and 
the whole of this deep rent or crack in the earth 
— for it was little more — was worn ice-smooth 
by the action of water. It was toward evening, 
and only little light filtered into the place. Here 
and there came a straight drop of eight or ten 
feet, and it was after negotiating several of these 
that Ransson, peering down, caught sight of the 
tops of some rushes in a wider space below, and 
knew he was near water. He swung himself 
down another abrupt narrow place, and suddenly 
became aware of a strong bestial smell. He cocked 
his rifle, and peered into the gloom, and his eyes. 
gradually becoming accustomed to it, showed 
him that he was in the midst of a big troop of 


_ huge baboons. 


They were absolutely motionless, watching 
him; they were on every hand, on every projec- 
tion of rock, above-him, below him, before him, 
and behind him, for he had passed some-of them 
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without seeing them, 2»d so near were several 
that he could have toucued them with his rifle. 
And there they sat, as still as statues, and glared 
at him; and Ransson said that it was one of his 
most uncanny experiences to see all those pairs 
of eyes glowering on him in the gloom. To shoot 
would probably have meant being torn limb 
from limb; to turn his back on them and climb 
the slippery rock would have left him at their 
mercy; to go on was impossible, as there was a 
sheer drop of twenty feet into the water. In this 
dilemna he did quite mechanically what he could 
not have bettered by hours of thinking, for he 
pulled out his matches and lit his pipe. And as 
the little flame flickered up one of the big ba- 
boons — they are huge fellows in these moun- 
tains— gave a hoarse, grunting call, and away 
the whole troop fled, actually brushing against 
Ransson as they did so, clambering up the almost 
vertical rocks, and disappearing almost im- 
mediately. 


An even more trying adventure fell 
to Cornell’s own lot in the Bak River 
gorge. He had shot off all his cart- 
ridges and bagged three ‘pheasants’ 
with which he was returning to camp, 
when night caught him in thick bush 
which was full of pitfalls and potholes. 
He was searching in the dark for an 
eagle he had shot earlier in the day: 


I had just decided that I was quite near it 
when, just in front of me, rose a chorus of yelps 
and snarls, and it was evident that jackals were 
quarreling over the eagle’s carcass. I was feeling 
around for a stone to shy at the small scavengers 
when I heard a sound as of a soft but heavy body 
landing among gravel and twigs, another stifled 
yelp and then the snarling, coughing grow] of a 
leopard, or rather of two leopards, who ap- 
peared to be carrying on a similar quarrel to the 
one they had so summarily put a stop to. 

I realized several things instantly. No cart- 
ridges, no trees except unclimbable thorn trees, 
and no matches. A fire would have scared them 
immediately. No way home except past them — 
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well, I’d have to go back! I did not like the idea 
of a night by the river, but even that pis aller had 
to go by the board, for as I turned to sneak back 
I heard the cough of another leopard in that di- 
rection. Clearly this was no place for me, but 
what on earth was I to do? The pheasants had 
bled a good deal, and I was smothered in the 
blood, which probably accounted for the gentle- 
man on my trail. 

Well, something had to be done, and having 
heard that the human voice was feared by all 
animals, I let off a yell that scared me so that I 
dropped the gun. It echoed up among the rocks 
like the screech of a steam syren; it woke the 
baboons on the peaks and they barked back in 
faint imitation: far up the ravine a big ow] took 
up the refrain and passed it on farther. The 
snarling of the leopards stopped instantly, and 
the shuffle of a displaced stone among the rocks 
showed they had bounded away. So, picking up 
the useless gun, I took my courage in both hands 
and ‘lit out’ for camp. Every few yards I re- 
peated the first yell, but when after a bit I 
stopped for sheer want of breath and hoarseness 
I heard those blamed leopards making remarks 
to each other across the ravine; they were accom- 
panying me on either side. Long before I reached 
camp I was as hoarse as a crow and my yell 
lacked vim. I fell over rocks and into crevasses, 
and once glissaded down a slope of slippery 
granite into about three feet of extremely wet, 
cold water. But at long length I turned a corner 
of the defile and came in sight of the welcome 
fire, and heard the leopards no more. 

There seemed to me to be a lack of anxiety 
about all of the home party. Paul was asleep 
and snoring within a few inches of the fire, and 
Borcherds and De Wet were smoking and swap- 
ping lies on the other side of it. 

‘Hallo!’ said Borcherds. ‘Bit pleased with 
yourself, ain’t you?’ 

‘What d’ye mean?’ I asked, none too sweetly. 

‘Oh, we heard you singing for the last hour or 
more,’ he said. ‘Thought you might have struck 
someone with some whisky.” SINGING! 


Yes, the glamour is there all right, 
for there are plenty more stories as 
good as these. 





[The Daily Telegraph] 
MR. ARNOLD BENNETT AND ‘OUR WOMEN’ 


BY W. L. COURTNEY 


THERE are many reasons, doubtless, 
why we should peruse with careful at- 
tention Mr. Arnold Bennett’s book en- 
titled Our Women. But there is one 
very interesting reason. At the end of 
the book he describes to us an ordi- 
nary, everyday quarrel between hus- 
band and wife—not very serious, 
concerned with small points, but 
sufficiently disconcerting to both par- 
ties involved in the quarrel, and there- 
fore very typical of what Mr. Bennett 
calls ‘sex-discord.’ He describes it first 
from the point of view of the man, who 
naturally thinks himself tremendously 
aggrieved, and next from the point of 
view of the woman, who is equa!ly sure 
that she is in the right and her husband 
monstrously wrong. The same incident 
wears a perfectly different look as ap- 
proached from-the two sides, and the 
obvious moral is that a good deal more 
than half of conjugal difficulties would 
never occur if it were possible for the 
ordinary human being to regard an in- 
cident, not from his own point of view, 
but from that of others, and especially 
the other party in the dispute. It is an 
exceedingly happy illustration of those 
smaller, non-essential things with 
which the average philosopher fails to 
concern himself, but which in reality 
make all the difference between placid 
contentment and an emotional life 
punctuated by stormy episodes. 

Nevertheless, though he is so success- 
ful in this, Mr. Arnold Bennett must 
be accounted a brave man. Why? The 
reasons are manifold. In the first 
place, in writing about Our Women, an 
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author must of necessity deal with his 
own experience, and that very likely is 
not shared by others. He advances to 
wide generalizations based on particu- 
lar instances. Women are careful to 
point out this defect of logic, for it com- 
plicates the question in more ways 
than one. The favorite criticism to 
pass on the feminine mind is that it is 
incapable of forming generalizations, 
and that it exaggerates particular in- 
stances. But here is a case in which a 
man writing about the other sex does 
indeed lay down some wide and general 
statements, but does it on the strength 
of exactly those singular and isolated 
data which he blames the woman for 
considering too highly. Moreover, it is 
very obvious that, while many books 
are written about the characteristics of 
women, very few have as their subject 
the characteristics of men. The obvious 
explanations are that men are too un- 
interesting for a general study, or per- 
haps they are too much alike, or it 
might even be found that a woman 
critic is too well aware of the limita- 
tions to her experience to venture on 
the difficult and shifting grounds of 
psychological analysis. 

Many other considerations come 
into this question. Men are more or 
less alike. That is the result of a public 
school training supplemented by Uni- 
versity discipline, the total result being 
that not only young men but also 
middle-aged men retain the impress of 
their past education, and having assimi- 
lated it more or less in the same fashion 
are as a matter of fact as like as two 
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peas. Women, just because they have 
not undergone the peculiar discipline 
of the male, and perhaps because na- 
ture has been more prodigally bountiful 
to them, differ very widely from one 
another. That adds to the interest, but 
also makes it much more difficult to 
arrive at conclusions. The man who 
writes down his views perhaps only 
knows a few varieties, and perhaps is 
even foolish enough to think that the 
few varieties he knows exhaust the 
whole category. Books like that which 
Mr. Arnold Bennett has written are 
often read very carefully by males, but 
are apt to be neglected by female read- 
ers. The latter know that their sex is 
infinitely diverse, and that part of the 
empire which they exercise over hu- 
manity rests on the fact that after every 
analysis they remain more or less of a 
mystery. It is only a very young man 
or a fool who will declare that he un- 
derstands women. 

The question is, what should be our 
starting point in an inquiry of this kind. 
There is no doubt about Mr. Bennett’s 
starting point. He begins with the as- 
sumption that there is, and always has 
been, a ‘sex-discord.’ Conditions and 
circumstances no doubt vary in the 
different ages, but the central element 
remains always the same, and the 
tragedy of the situation is that, while 
it is true to say that man is the comple- 
ment of woman and woman the com- 
plement of man, yet they are eternally 
antagonistic. Probably women are 
more aware of this rivalry than men 
are. Men in that easy complacent 
superiority, which many of them think 
they possess, dismiss sex discord as a 
negligible thing. Surrounded by the 
many conditions which support and 
maintain them in their fancied position 
of superiority, they ignore or explain 
away the notion of rivalry, whereas the 
woman, who has all along had to 
struggle in order to achieve her present 
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status, is only too conscious that she 
must make use of every wise and wily 
feminine device to hold her own. I sup- 
pose there is nothing except the 
‘esthetic temperament’ which is so 
widely discussed as the notion of ‘sex- 
discord.’ It runs through nearly every 
one of the novels produced in our mod- 
ern age. It is probably exaggerated, 
for we are very much the victims of 
words. Just as the esthetic tempera- 
ment is supposed to excuse the ordi- 
nary obligations of morality, so the sex 
discord is accounted as a potent rea- 
son why marriage is so perilous an 
institution. 

It is not easy, of course, to say what 
is the chief and predominant quality in 
the female mind, but almost certainly 
it is not a consciousness of sex discord. 
Probably it is the ‘mothering’ instinct 
which, obviously, blunts the edge of 
sexual rivalry. It is a platitude, no 
doubt, to assert that every woman is a 
born mother, but this is a case in which 
one need not be afraid of platitudes, 
because discussion of the subject is 
generally vitiated by an absurd desire 
to score points and excogitate epi- 
grams, however paradoxical and ab- 
surd. Every woman is a born mother, 
and if she does not find something to 
mother she is a disappointed failure. 
Anything will serve as a reason for the 
exercise of her maternal instinct, but 
something, if it is only a cat or a dog, 
she must have. The normal woman in 
happier circumstances not only tries to 
mother her children, but, above all, ac- 
cepts the position of mother with re- 
gard to her husband. And here fol- 
lows a very widely-spread mistake on 
the part of her masculine critics. They 
regard her from their own point of 
view as the wife who has charm, the 
companion who has sympathy, the 
possession or chattel which completes 
their life and satisfies their physicaland 
social instincts. 
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But the strongest element in women 
is, if we take the large average, not a 
craving for love or wealth or social 
prestige, but the consciousness that 
she must have something to look after 
and tend and manage, and even pro- 
tect from others. From this follow her 
chief excellences and her chief defects. 
Her tenderness and sympathy rest on 
the fact that she knows how valuable 
she is as a nurse or guardian. But from 
this, too, comes a less lovely thing — 
the instinct to domineer. Such a result 
is, of course, not inevitable, but it not 
seldom occurs. She cannot conceive of 
a happiness other than that which ap- 
peals to herself; she rarely allows the 
object of her affection to be the archi- 
tect of his own happiness. It is happi- 
ness as she understands it that she 
wants to secure for the male, and this 
contrast or discord between two differ- 
ent ideals — the male ideal of comfort, 
the female ideal of success— is the 
root whence spring ugly features which 
we associate with sex discord. 

Mr. Arnold Bennett repeats the old 
dogma that women like to be mastered 
and controlled, but in many cases that 
is not true. It may or may not be for 
her happiness that she should be con- 
trolled and mastered, buf her own 
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opinion is widely diverse. She knows 
that Nature has given her the most 
important and solemn function of sup- 
plying the state with citizens. Whether 
she realizes it or not, she is the finished 
product which Nature thinks most 
about, and just because she fulfils so 
grandiose a task she feels that any 
other position than that of superiority 
is intolerable. A girl alternately wor- 
shipping and bullying her dolls is only 
the first imperfect sketch of a woman 
cajoling, adoring, mastering, and domi- 
nating her male associates. But what- 
ever general remarks one cares to make 


‘on a difficult subject of this kind, every 


critic must end with the acknowledg- 
ment that the subject is too diverse 
and toocomplex to be finished off-hand. 
It is possible, for instance, that the 
‘Grande Amoureuse’ has not got the 
maternal instinct fully developed. It 
is also possible that education and an 
increasing experience in worldly mat- 
ters, especially in businesses hitherto 
confined to men, may gradually alter 
feminine characteristics. As Mr. Ben- 
nett points out, education and new 
modes of employment certainly tend 
to change the old idea of love, but that 
is, perhaps, too delicate a point for 
general discussion. 
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[The M. saenhaater Guardian] 
THE OLD HOUSE 


BY E. V. LIMEBEER 


TuE old house stood quite alone; no- 
body had lived in it for a long time. 
Nobody ever came to see it, only old 
Margaret Bullokar; and because she 
was wise and thrifty and because she 
believed that nothing should ever be 
wasted she walked three miles across 
the wide, flat fields to the garden of the 
old house. She took the apples from 
the apple tree, the pears from the pear 
tree; she even took away the little wild 
daffodils that grew on a bank in the 
garden, and she put these on the 
graves in the churchyard. 

But throughout most of the year the 
old house was left alone. The gray 
mice ran over the broken boards of the 


- rooms. Outside, on the brick path 


round the house, the gray rabbits 
played quite fearlessly. The wind blew 
the gray thistledown to and fro over 
the wild flowers in the garden. But the 
old house never changed. The sun rose 
up, and bars of misty, red-gold light 
brightened the floors and walls of the 
rooms. When the sun set, and the mist 
drifted over the low-lying fields, the 
old house lodked like a huge, solitary 
ship on a gray sea. 

In the little dark workshop, on the 
south side of the house, the cupboards 
were still half open, as if bursting with 
the amount of things they had been 
made to hold. And some of the drawers 
in the oak chests were open. They 
were full of screws, wheels, and springs, 
not mixed together, but each in a sepa- 
rate compartment, which was labeled. 
Clicks and click springs, small studs 
and spring-washers, each had a sepa- 


rate place, and the names were printed 
in old-fashioned lettering inside a pen- 
ciled border of twining leaves and 
flowers. Though the ink was very faint 
and though the light which came 
through the small, dusty window was 
misty and yellow, like the light of an 
autumn evening, the letters were quite 
legible, for they had been printed care- 
fully. And the names on the row of 
glass bottles on the mantelpiece were 
also quite easy to read. Some of these 
bottles were full of colored water; they 


‘were very dusty, but when the morn- 


ing sun shone into the room bright- 
colored reflected lights lit up the black- 
ened walls of the workshop. Then the 
white faces of the clocks which stood 
on shelves on every wall flushed 
proudly, and the flowers that were 
stamped on the leather case of an old 
French clock showed that underneath 
their dust and dirt they were really 
made of gold. 

But in the evening there was no sun- 
light in the workshop. The clock faces 
became white and cold; nobody could 
tell that the flowers were golden ones. 
There were still little lights in the 
bottles of colored water, and these 
seemed to wink at each other in a 
sinister fashion. 

Yet even when the workshop was full 
of shadows, when the books and bottles 
and the tools on the shelves were al- 
most indistinguishable from the dark- 
ness around them, there was still light 
on the two little benches which stood 
one on each side of the window. On 
the right-hand bench there was a clock- 
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maker’s throw, a little hammer, a coil, 


of wire, and a small clock in a wooden 
case, on which was painted a picture of 
a red-coated man riding on a white 
horse. 

On the other bench everything was 
quite different. There were some 
pieces of stuff, several reels of cotton, 
some wire and tin-tacks, and, propped 
upright against the back of the bench, 
there were two little dolls, dressed like 
human beings. Both the little benches 
were neat and tidy, although they were 
very dusty. Opposite each bench, and 
fixed into the corner of the window 
frame, there was a piece of card, with 
writing on it which could be read from 
the outside. A border of hop-tendrils 
was penciled on one card, and inside 
the border the inscription: 

* Jospy WILKINSON, 
Clock Mender. 
On the other card were the words: 
CAROLINE WILKINSON 
Dolls, 
With Sleeping Eyes, 
Jointed and Dressed. 

Long after the last yellow light had 
gone from the workshop the two little 
cards could still be seen, in the dim, re- 
flected glow from the fields outside. 
But no one ever read them, for no one 
ever came to the old house. Margaret 
Bullokar always went away directly 
she had picked her fruit. She worked 
quickly, her brown, bony hands moving 
nervously. Not that she was afraid; 
she was too wise and too practical to be 
afraid. But the place was so very still 
that she could hear the sound of her 
own breathing, and the brush of her 
dress in the long grass, as she lifted her 
arms to pull the ripe fruit. Besides, it 
seemed sometimes as if someone were 
watching her; then she would look up 
at the hollow windows of the upper 
rooms. But there was never anybody 
there; the rooms were all quite empty, 
except that in the one above the work- 


shop there was a little bed, a wooden 
table by the side of the bed, and on the 
table an oil stove, blackened and dusty, 
and with the wicks charred. 

The little bed had sheets and blank- 
ets on it; these were folded neatly, but 
they were yellow and ragged. Nobody 
had slept in them since Caroline Wil- 
kinson died, though after she was dead 
she lay in the little bed for three days 
and three nights, and at night time 
Joby Wilkinson lay down by her side. 
He was not afraid. He lay very still, 
watching her. How beautiful she 
looked! She seemed to him to be as 
beautiful in death as in life, when she 
had sat at the little bench making her 
dolls. Indeed, she looked more beauti- 
ful; for at night-time, when the moon 
shone in at the window, her gray hair 
glistened strangely and her cheeks did 
not look wrinkled; they were as white 
and as smooth as the petals of a white 
flower, and there were no lines around 
the dark fold of her mouth. As the 
moonlight crept slowly across the little 
bed it almost seemed that she smiled. 

When they took her away Joby Wil- 
kinson was left alone. But he did not 
stay in the old house, although it be- 
longed to him. He knew that he could 
not stay. For the last time, he looked 
at everything in his workshop. He 
looked into the drawers and cupboards. 
Although he was so sad, he still felt 
proud as he counted and examined all 
his tools. He re-read the writing on the 
labels of the glass bottles. He knew 
which ones he had written, for Caroline 
Wilkinson’s letters were larger and 
bolder than his, although they were 
quite as neat, and even more beautiful- 
ly shaped. Then, when he had looked 
at everything inside the house, he went 
away. It was very early in the morn- 
ing. In the garden he saw the silver 
tracks the snails had left on the brick 
path. He saw the print of the rabbits’ 
feet in the wet earth. He saw the first 
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gossamer webs in the grass; they 
changed from gray to silver in the early 
sunlight. How beautiful everything 
was! How beautiful the old house 
was! But he knew that he could not 
stay. 

The clocks in the little workshop 
stopped one by one; there was nobody 
to wind them. For two days the red- 
coated rider on the white horse blew 
his trumpet loudly at very hour, and 
the noise echoed harshly through the 
old house. Then he, too, stopped. 

Months passed by; years passed. 
Grass and leaves filled up the long 
cracks in the brick walls of the old 
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house. Weeds grew in the garden: 
nettles, thistles, yellow ragwort, daisies, 
and wild bryony. Red poppies flowered 
in between the currant bushes, and 
their silken petals dropped into the 
earth. In the springtime, under the 
blossoming fruit trees, primroses and 
violets grew, and small pale daffodils. 
Once when Margaret Bullokar picked 
the daffodils and took them to the 
churchyard, she put some on a solitary 
grave under a yew tree. It was the 
grave of Caroline Wilkinson. But Mar- 
garet Bullokar did not know what she 
did, because there was no stone on the 
grave. 


[The Atheneum} 
THE LODGER 


BY JEAN GUTHRIE-SMITH 


I heard her wailing hour by hour, 
Then sobbing short and quick; 


And never knew if ’t was her soul 


Or body that was sick. 


The wall between our bedrooms seemed 
A flimsy paper sheet, 

So keenly could I feel her pain 
And hear her restless feet. 


I wondered if I’d ever lose 
The joy in life I had, 

And have no work to keep me sane 
Or love to send me mad, 


But turn one day a nerveless lump 
No earthly thing could rouse, 

A piece of human furniture 
Within a boarding house. 





[The Atheneum] 
LOVE CANNOT DIE 


BY JOHN CLARE 


In crime and enmity they lie 

Who sin and tell us love can die, 
Who say to us in slander’s breath 
That love belongs to sin and death. 
From heaven it came on angel’s wing 
To bloom on earth, eternal spring; 

In falsehood’s enmity they lie 

Who sin and tell us love can die. 


*Twas born upon an angel’s breast; 

The softest dreams, the sweetest rest, 

The brightest sun, the bluest sky, 

Are love’s own home and canopy. 

The thought that cheers this heart of 
mine 

Is that of love; love so divine 

They sin who say in slander’s breath 

That love belongs to sin and death. 


The sweetest voice that lips contain, 

The sweetest thought that leaves the 
brain, 

The sweetest feeling of the heart — 

There’s pleasure in its very smart. 

The scent of rose and cinnamon 

Is not like love remembered on; 

In falsehood’s enmity they lie 

Who sin and tell us love can die. 


[The Atheneum] 
DEATH OF CHILDHOOD BELIEFS 


BY EDMUND BLUNDEN 


THERE the puddled lonely lane, 

Lost among the red swamp sallows, 
Gleams through drifts of summer rain 
Down to ford the sandy shallows, 
Where the dewberry brambles crane. 


And the stream in cloven clay 
Round the bridging sheep-gate stut- 
ters, 
Wind-spun leaves burn silver-gray, 
Far and wide the blue moth flutters 
Over swathes of warm new hay. 
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Scrambling boy with mad to-do 
Paddle in the sedges’ hem, 
Ever finding joy anew; 
Clocks toll time out — not for them, 
With what years to frolic through! 


How shall I return and how 

Look once more on those old places? 
For Time’s cloud is on me now 

That each day, each hour effaces 
Visions once on every bough. 


Stones could talk together then, 
Jewels lay for hoes to find, 

Each oak hid King Charles agen, 
Ay, nations in his powdered rind; 

Sorcery lived with homeless men. 


Spider Dick, with cat’s green eyes 


That could pierce stone walls, has - 


flitted — 
By some hedge he shakes and cries, 
A lost man, half-starved, half-witted, 
Whom the very stoats despise. 


Trees on hill-tops then were Palms, 
Closing pilgrims’ arbors in; 

David walked there singing Psalms; 
Out of the clouds white seraphin 

Leaned to watch us fill our bin. 


Where’s the woodman now to tell 
Will o’ the Wisp’s odd fiery anger? 

Where’s the ghost to toll the bell 
Startling midnight with its clangor 

Till the wind seemed but a knell? 


Drummers jumping from the tombs 
Banged and thumped all through 
the town, 
Past shut shops and silent rooms 
While the flaming spires fell down ;— 
Now but dreary thunder booms. 


Smuggler trapped in headlong spate, 
Smuggler’s mare with choking whin- 
ney, 
Well I knew your fame, your fate; 
By the ford and shaking spinney 
Where you perished I would wait, 


Half in glory, half in fear, 


While the fierce flood, trough and | 


crest, 
Whirled away the shepherd’s gear, 
And sunset wildfire coursed the west, 
Crying Armageddon near. 
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